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THE WEEK. 


Tue whole military news of the week—that is, the 
whole of what counts towards our chances of ending 
the war—is contained in two telegrams which arrived 
in London on Tuesday and Wednesday nights. The 
first of these told us that Plumer was back at Eerste 
Fabrieken, the second that Benson was back on the same 
railway at Middelburg. The meaning of these two 
telegrams is that the northern combination has been 
abandoned—under what pressure we are not told. The 
columns of the south-eastern combined movement were 
nearly three months in the field before failure was ad- 
mitted. French left Bethel on January 29, and passed 
through Ermelo on February 6, while Smith-Dorrien left 
Carolina on the second of that month, or thereabouts. 
French was back on the railway before April was far 
advanced, but we did not hear of the re-occupation of 
the whole south-eastern district by the enemy till the 
other day. The northern movement, which was to 
have done far more than the south-eastern, has collapsed 
in three weeks. 


Our readers do not need any reiteration of the 
gravity of this failure. We pointed out last week in 
these columns the impossibility of indefinitely renewing 
such exhausting experiments, and the importance of 
retrieving in the north-east the break-down of the 
south-eastern movement. These ccnclusions were 
illustrated by a map, a_ glance at which will 
show the nature of the junction that was being 


attempted between the southern and_ northern 
columns, the district in which a great capture 
might be effected, and the mountainous country 


to the north, through which the com}.ined forces would 
have to march if the enemy’s stores of ammunition 
were to be taken. No such junction has taken place 
or will take place; no such advance by the com- 
bined force into the hills will be undertaken. The 
northern column has come down to the railway as 
fast as it could down the Olifant’s Valley; the first of 
the southern columns has already broken back 
abruptly to the line—not a soldier of ours has left the 
railway for a greater distance than fifty miles, and the 
great bulk of our forces in the north has not been a 
long day’s march from it. 


Lorp KrrcHeNner’s despatch covering the first 
months of his command has been issued. It is 
difficult to give either a summary or a criticism 
of its contents. There is practically nothing in it 
which has not already appeared in the telegrams, 
or has not already become public property from the 
private letters received from the front. It contains the 
first official admission that the attempt to enclose Botha 
in the south-east failed, but that was an obvious 
inference which every military critic had drawn as long 
ago as March 15. Its omissions are remarkable, but 
not more remarkable than any other example of the 
“ editing” such documents have received ever since the 
war began to go backwards last October. Lord 
Kitchener makes no mention of the failure of the 
convoys on the Piet Retief - Derby march or of 
the straits for food to which French was reduced—a 


difficulty that compelled the return to the railway. He 
says nothing of the perpetual small surrenders that 
have hurt our aggressive power far more than disease or 
short rations, and he omits—or the despatch as pub- 
lished omits—the evacuation of the trenches above 
Nooitgedacht and the capture of ammunition at Dewets- 
dorp. In other words, so far as the information it 
gives us is concerned, the despatch might as well not 
have been published. 


THE debates upon the coal tax camé to an end on 
Monday night, and the division was taken in a full 
House just before one o’clock, the figures being: Ayes, 
333; Noes, 227. Ten Conservatives voted against the 
tax, and the majority of 106 would no doubt have been 
smaller but for the able reply which Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach made last week to Sir William Harcourt. 
Some of the arguments for and against the coal 
duty are dealt with elsewhere. Happily the idea of 
striking against it has been abandoned. It was quite 
unworthy of sane citizens, and could not have occurred 
if English working men understood how to use the 
franchise and the other political weapons which they 
possess. But we are amazed to read that Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, the new President of the Board of Trade, ad- 
vised the miners to keep the funds which they were going 
to use up in a struggle against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for future use against the mine owners. 
Such a remark was utterly improper—a shocking piece 
of folly. Mr. Gerald Balfour is quite unfit for his office. 


Mr. Lampert’s Land Tenure Bill was rejected on 
Wednesday in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 61. The bill was a simple measure, 
and its provisions were not new. Its underlying 
principle, as Mr. Lambert said, was that the 
capital of the tenant should be secured against con- 
fiscation. To that end the tenant was to be entitled 
to compensation at the determination of his tenancy, 
whether he quitted his farm or not, for anything done 
by him which increased the agricultural value of the 
land. He was, further, to have the right to cultivate 
as he thought best, provided that he did not lessen the 
value of his farm. Lastly, he was to have compensa- 
tion, assessable by a single Government arbitrator, for 
unreasonable disturbance. It might well have been 
thought that so reasonable a bill would pass in a 
House where the “agricultural interest” is supreme. 
Its rejection is but one more prcof that this interest 
is solely that of the landlords. Mr. Lambert’s bill 
would not have recuced rents, though it might have 
weakened the feudal relation between lord and tenant. 
It weuld certainly have encouraged the better class 
of farmer to stick to the land. At present a good 
tenant is often turned out to make way for a man of 
straw, who lives for a few years by exhausting the 
stored-up richness of the soil, and then leaves his farm 
valueless. Tenants cannot be expected to farm on 
the best principles if the fruits of their labour are 
liable to be confiscated. The arguments in the 
debate were all on one side. Mr. G. Boscawen’s 
assertion that ‘‘ The proposal to give compensation 
for unreasonable disturbance was one interfering with 
the rights of property” cast a sinister light on the 
landlords’ attitude towards the bill. Dr. Farquhar- 
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son, on the other hand, speaking as a landlord and a 
Tory, ‘‘ believed it would aid in maintaining the con- 
tinued fertility of the soil.” Other members supported 
it as tending to check the flow of labourers from 
country to town; and Mr. Spear, who, although like 
Mr. Lambert a farmer, is a Unionist, gave a general 
support to the bill. Such measures, however, have no 
chance of being carried through a Conservative Parlia- 
ment so long as English farmers give a blind support 
to Conservative candidates. If the farmers would 
only combine, the ‘‘ Three F’s” might become law 
next session. We had almost forgotten to add that 
the nominal ground for rejecting the bill was that an 
Agricultural Holdings Act was passed last year. 


THE opening of the Federated Parliament of 
Australia comes with a peculiarly effective irony imme- 
diately after Mr. Balfour’s speech at the Primrose 
League. The chief feature of our colonies is their 
great democratic institutions, which were given to them 
by the Liberal Party, but Mr. Balfour is not ashamed 
to claim the monopoly of great work for the Empire. 
He was addressing an institution founded in honour 
of a man who said that our colonies were encum- 
brances which would drop away, and who, had 
his party not been checkmated by Liberalism, would 
certainly have realised that Imperial dream. But 
almost while he was speaking the great work 
of Liberalism for the Empire had reached one 
of its typical culminations, and four free peoples were 
swearing a free compact. A rather weak attempt was 
made at one time to give the credit of this event to 
Mr. Chamberlain, who made the federation about as 
much as the barometer makes a thunderstorm. The 
real credit is due to the great Radical statesmen who 
have for years been moving the destinies of the Austra- 
lasian colonies. Everyone will be gratified at the 
manner in which the Duke and Duchess conducted the 
function, and at the deep feeling with which the allu- 
sions to the late Queen were received. Such links 
as these will be found to be as strong as they are deli- 
cate. It isa Hibernianism, but a true one, to say that, 
if ever any link is needed, it will not be worth while to 
forge it. 


THe Women’s Liberal Federation held its annual 
conference at Birmingham this week under the 
presidency of Lady Aberdeen, in the absence, on 
account of illness, of Lady Carlisle. We are glad to 
see that the Federation refused to confine their support 
at elections to Liberal candidates who accept Woman 
Suffrage, because it would be a great pity that 
Liberalism anywhere should be deprived of the co- 
operation of this active and useful organisation. A 
resolution condemning the demand for unconditional 
surrender, and protesting against farm-burning and 
the deportation of non-combatants, was adopted 
by a majority of three to one after an interesting 
discussion ranging over the whole field of the 
Government’s crimes and blunders in South Africa. 
A resolution was also adopted in favour of inter- 
national arbitration, and other resolutions demanded 
an inquiry into the economic causes of Indian famines 
and approved the legalising ot marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, and also of marriage with a deceased 
husband’s brother. The conference on Wednesday 
afternoon was followed by a public meeting, at which 
Mr. Edmund Robertson was the principal speaker. 
Lady Aberdeen took the chair, and she concluded an 
admirable speech, in which she traced all the excesses 
of Imperialism to the day when we turned a deaf ear to 
the just demands of the Irish nation, with a sentence 
repeated more than once by Mr. Gladstone in his last 
conversation with her in 1897: 

“You have troublous times ahead; worse difficulties to 


face than any we have had in thiscentury. We have had to 
break duwn the powers of privilege ; you of the next century 


will have to build up, and you will have forces arrayed 
against you which will not make it easy building. Faith 
alone will do it—faithfulness to old principles.” 


Mr. EpmMunD ROBERTSON made a fine protest against 
the constant violations of constitutional usage for 
which Lord Salisbury’s Government is notorious. For 
instance, as regards the statement that the war is over: 

‘“*Tt was a false statement made by men who had the 
means of knowing the truth, and it was a false statement 
which tended to their own advantage. There were those 
who were not politicians who were partly responsible for 
this fiction, and some day they must be called to account. 
The subordinate instruments of the Government, whether 
Sir Alfred Milner or Lord Roberts, who had made it possible 
to palm off this astounding statement upon the country 
must some day give an account on it. In using the Royal 
prerogative of dissolution as he had, Lord Salisbury had 
deceived his Queen and betrayed his country.” 


Sir ALFRED MILNER is a subordinate instrument ina 
long course of deceit. But he has now put himself into 
a position which courts and demands attack. As Mr. 
Robertson put it: ‘* Sir Alfred Milner has just taken it 
upon himself to say that the British people had set its 
teeth in this matter and would stand by the loyalists 
and carry on the war until the enemy was brought to 
the ground. Sir Alfred Milner was a mere subordinate 
of the Colonial Secretary, and as such he had been 
generally free from attack on the part of the Liberals, 
but he was entitled to such immunity only so long 
as he observed the regulations laid down for Imperial 
civil servants. The High Commissioner of the 
Cape had no right to attend party banquets and 
to make party speeches, especially at the Cape, 
and if he did so he must take the consequences. He 
had crowned his offences by openly taking the side 
of partisans whom he called loyalists and pledging 
to them the might of Great Britain. He might have 
some right to speak for the Colonial Secretary, but he 


had no right to speak for the British people. 
We find ourselves in equal agreement with 
Mr. Robertson upon financial affairs He spoke 
of the Budget as the price of the war, and 


as a cowardly Budget because it placed the main 
burden on posterity. Why, he asked, had not the 
Government taxed land values and_ public-house 


licenses? This is a rhetorical question: the Cabinet 
consists of landlords and depends on _ licensed 
victuallers. 


Tue Conference was resumed on Thursday with 
Lady Trevelyan in the chair, when a second resolution 
in the following terms was adopted on South Africa :— 

“That this Council calls upon the Government to offer 
to the Boers without further delay such terms as they can 
honourably accept, and, in order to secure a lasting peace 
immediately to grant a Constitution on the lines of the free 
self-governing colonies, which will secure equal rights to 
the white races, and a just and humane treatment of the 
natives.” 

Lady Mary Murray moved a resolution welcoming 
certain beneficial provisions in the new Factory Bill, 
and recognising that the bill itself is a great improve- 
ment to the bill of last year. The resolution summed 
up the good and bad points in the new bill. The 
simplification of the procedure for regulating dan- 
gerous trades, the raising of the labour age to twelve, 
and the extension of the particulars clause to outworkers 
are all changes for the better. Against these advantages 
must be set the exemption of philanthropic laundries from 
inspection and the proposal still further to transfer 
the administration of the workshop law from the 
control of inspectors to that of the local authorities. 
Lady Mary Murray's resolution was unanimously 
adopted. An interesting discussion arose over the 
question of dangerous trades. A delegate moved, on 


behalf of the Gainsborough Liberal Association, a 
resolution urging that the Home Office should not 
impose any further restriction on the manufacture of 
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china and earthenware until the present Home Office 
rules have had a longer trial. It is strange that an 
amendment calling for the compulsory use of leadless 
glaze was defeated, but the Conference agreed that 
the use of yellow phosphorus should be prohibited in 
the match making industry. 


On Tuesday Lord Welby presented the London 
County Council budget. The figures for the coming 
year are estimated at over four millions, but the new 
rate is to be only fifteen pence. Such a sum exceeds, 
as we are so often told, the revenues of a principality. 
A new rating question has arisen, which threatens to 
set the County Council and the Corporation by the 
ears. Assessments in the City, it is said, are so low 
that the total valuation of the ‘‘square mile” is two- 
thirds of a million below its proper figure. Conse- 
quently the rate in the rest of the metropolitan area is 
nearly one penny higher than it should be. At the 
same meeting Lord Welby announced the issue of a 
loan of two millions of Three per Cents., the price 
being fixed at 98. The conditions of issue are almost 
identical with those which we recommended last week 
for future Government loans. Every facility is to be 
offered to the bond fide but small investor. 


Mr. MAarkKHAM made a vigorous speech to a 
crowded and enthusiastic meeting of his constituents 
at Mansfield on Tuesday, and repeated his remarks 
about Mr. Beit and Mr. Eckstein. So those gentlemen 
will now be able to bring the action for slander from 
which Mr. Markham has been protected by the ‘‘ privi- 
lege” of a speech in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Markham seems bent upon proving that the old virtue, 
** Dicendi quodcumque animo flagrante liberet simpli- 
citas,” is still alive. ‘‘ Whose name dare I not men- 
tion?” he seems to say, in true Juvenalian fashion. Invit- 
ing an action for libel appears to be the modern substi- 
tute for impeachment. We prefer the older method, 
although it was rather more cumbrous. 


WE have made some observations upon the new 
Education Bill in another column. It is a very feeble 
measure, which bears a certain family likeness to the 
Bill of 1896, The resemblance may be increased, for 
it will very likely have the same fate. Sir John Gorst 
is not a skilful or conciliatory pilot in adversity. We 
object to the new statutory committee on two grounds : 
first, because it cannot levy a rate; secondly, because 
its constitution does not command our confidence. 
Some admirable points are made by Mr. Channing in 
a letter which we print this week. 


Tue Women’s Liberal Unionist Association has 
spent several hundred pounds during the past year in dis- 
tributing literature in France, Germany, &c., ‘‘ to dispel 
the extreme hostility to England” which was felt at the 
beginning of 1900. Oddly enough they have not 
translated Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches for this purpose; 
but ‘*Un Vieux Suisse’* has kindly contributed a few 
paragraphs on ‘‘le droit des Anglais,” and R. Toggen- 
burger has penned a leaflet on ‘‘die Ursachen des 
Transvaal Krieges.” Mr. Fitzpatrick (Lord Rosebery’s 
inspirer) may be had from the Association for sixpence, 
and John Bellows’s letter to Senator Hoar has been cir- 
culated gratis, so you may ‘‘ hear the bellows roar” for 
nothing. The Association’s work has actually been 
noticed in the French Press, for has not one French 
editor written : 


‘“Depuis un mois, notre contrée si sympathique aux 
Boers, comme toute la France d’ailleurs, est inondée d’une 
quantité de brochures qui representent la question boer 
sous un jour absolument nouveau. . . . Une lettre 
accompagne ces brochures; elle émane d’un comité dit 
‘feminin,’ et elle a pour signataires Mary Arnold Forster, 
Frances, Baleforer, Millicent, Garrett, Falveet (sic),” &c. 


And has not an anonymous resident in a German town 


written to an unnamed London newspaper the follow- 
ing: 

“The working classes here are divided in opinion on the 
war; the upper and trading classes are with us, for they 
know that it is owing to our South African and colonial 
policy that the open door is one through which their com- 
merce is free to enter. The Ladies’ Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation may boast with truth that their pamphlets have done 
much to educate thinking Germans.” 


There is much simple pathos in the report, but none 
more than in the subscription list, from which we cull 
two contiguous items : 


re 
Wilts, N., Five Working Women ... aoe mw & Fs 

Wissmann, Rudolph, and other German gentlemen 150 0 oO 
The general plan of the Liberal Unionist Women 
was to send ‘‘a type-written letter to every British 
Chaplain and every Consul and Vice-Consul resident on 
the continent of Europe and in the United States, and 
to other suitable addresses, explaining the objects in 
view, enclosing a specimen pamphlet, and expressing 
the readiness of the committee to send any additional 
number that might be required.” If any Member of 
Parliament objects to this use of British Consuls and 
Chaplains by a party organisation he might put a ques- 
tion to the President of the Board of Trade. Its 
next work should be to explain to our foreign enemies 
the international comity of the coal tax. 


Our Philadelphian correspondent sends us a com- 
munication about Cuba which will be read with much 
interest. Though we cannot agree with all that he 
says, it is clear that Congress has set a good example 
to the House of Commons by offering to withdraw the 
troops of the United States from Cuba, and to leave 
Cuba to the Cubans and their Republic, upon receiving 
certain guarantees from the Cuban Constitutional Con- 
vention. Let us hope that both in Cuba and in the 
Philippines a solution will speedily be found consistent 
with the principles of human liberty. The ‘‘ order” 
produced by military government is costly and 
worthless. Pacification is a modern word for devasta- 
tion and crime. 


SINCE our article on ‘‘ Money Matters ” was in type 
the crisis in American Railroad affairs has become 
rapidly more acute, and Wall Street has been in the 
throes of a panic. The climax was reached in connec- 
tion with the contest for the control of the Northern 
Pacific line, more than the whole of the share capital 
of which has been bought by the competing interests. 
The sums involved and the prices reached have ex- 
ceeded all precedent; but it may be hoped that 
the losses to the public will not be so great 
as at one time = anticipated, a settlement on 
some reasonable basis being foreshadowed. There 
are also grounds for the belief that this market is not 
deeply compromised, but on this point little can be said 
until after the fortnightly settlement, which takes place 
next week. Of course, if New York operators had the 
same time to arrange their affairs, much of the excite- 
ment and resulting ruin would have been avoided. 


FoLLowInG upon his figures with regard to the 
county boroughs the Registrar-General has issued a 
summary of the census returns for counties: In 
one county borough (Huddersfield) the population 
has slightly declined during the last ten years, and in 
London the increase has been less than was expected. 
But taking the whole of England and Wales the in- 
crease has been about three and a half millions since 
1891, which is actually an improvement of about 3 per 
cent. on the increase of the previous decennium. The 
total population of England and Wales is about thirty- 
two and ahalf millions. Twelve counties have fallen 
back, three of them, Oxfordshire, Devonshire, and Nor- 
folk,by from four to six thousand apiece. But Lanca- 
shire has added 262,000 to its population ; Yorkshire, 
172,000; Durham, 112,000; Staffordshire, 108,000 ; 
and Cheshire (curiously enough), 65,000. 
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THE UNALTERABLE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HREE Ministerialist politicians have made 
speeches during the last few days—Sir Alfred 
Milner at Capetown, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham 
in the Albert Hall. We wish Sir Alfred Milner and 
Mr. Balfour had been as frank as Mr. Wyndham. 
Each of those distinguished Party Leaders insisted 
that nothing could shake the resolution which 
had transformed into steel the human frailty of the 
loyalists of both continents. But Mr. Wyndham’s con- 
fidence for the future was all the brighter for his admira- 
tion of the past. He told his audience that it was this 
same resolution that had kept alive and robust the 
hopes of the loyalist population of South Africa, not 
for two years but for twenty. For twenty years the 
persistent ambitions of the loyalists had survived. 
Drooping in the stifling atmosphere of a hated and 
protracted peace, frost-bitten by such cruel disappoint- 
ments as the failure of the Raid, bruised by the urkind 
and back-handed blows of statesmen like Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Governors like Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the hopes of the loyalists that they 
would one day deprive the Boers of their country 
had outlived all such rude shocks and buffets as well as 
all the long trials of a blighting inaction. We com- 
mend this Imperialist analysis of the causes of the war 
to Mr. Balfour, who talked the same afternoon of 
inevitable collisions. The South African League had 
already boasted it had made the war. It is something 
that one of Mr. Balfour's colleagues has at last admitted 
that war was only inevitable in the sense that the 
loyalists had set their hearts on it. 

As a matter of fact, nobody but Mr. Balfour now 
pretends that the Boers would have obliged us to fight 
sooner or later. If there were any evidence for such a 
theory it must by this time have come into the hands of 
the Government just as certainly as the private corre- 
spondence of their opponents. The case is gone against 
that hypothesis by default. There was atime when men, 
casting about for explanations of the extraordinary be- 
haviour of the Government, were driven to the conclu- 
sion that the real origin of the war would be found in 
a Dutch conspiracy that was a close secret to everybody 
outside the Cabinet. After two years’ experience of our 
Ministers’ foresight and statesmanship in conducting a 
war (not to speak of fresh revelations of Rhodesian 
energy and resourcefulness) it is no longer necessary 
for anyone to dive beneath the surface of known and 
observed facts to find the causes of the war. In men 
who make nothing but false steps, the original false 
step is not so unaccountable as to make it necessary to 
assume that it was really deliberate, and taken for good 
reasons of wh'ch we know nothing. Human folly is 
not always the mask of a dark and inscrutable wisdom. 
Mr. Chamberlain told us he never expected his threats 
would lead to war; Mr. Balfour told us it took his 
breath away to find that the Orange Free State really 
meant to keep its treaty engagements with the 
Transvaal ; Sir Michael Hicks-Beach told us the war 
would cost ten millions; and the Zvmes told us that 
the whole enterprise would be trifling. Simplicity is 
not necessarily affectation. Enough is known to-day 
of the statesmanship, the manners, and the grip of the 
present Government to make all the formulas of 


Mr. Balfour’s sham _ philosophy superfluous and 
irrelevant. Our Ministers so far recognise this, that 
they say very little about their reasons for getting us 
into war. They know the country is more interested 
to know how they propose to get us out of it. 

But when we turn to the speeches of Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Alfred Milner to collect some indication of a mastery, 
or, at least, an appreciation of contemporary facts and 
difficulties, we are presented with the kind of temper 
and argument that are only to be found in beaten men 
who are come to the end of their resources. Sir Alfred 
Milner hopes to return, in the capacity of a Governor 
placed above the discords and the struggles of party and 
race, to the country he has done so much toruin. Yet he 
openly associates himself with the most extreme section 
of one party in South Africa; he is proud to receive 
assurances in public that he possesses the confidence of 
such loyalists as Mr. Logan, and he makes in Capetown, 
as High Commissioner, a speech not much different in 
tone from the speeches Mr. Chamberlain makes 
‘*amongst his own people” on a Birmingham football 
ground. Is Mr. Balfour much better? All he has to say is 
that the nation is unalterably determined to pursue the 
Government’s designs to their bitter end, and that its 
stalwart tenacity has belied the anticipation of prophets 
who thought a closer acquaintance with the facts would 
disturb the popular satisfaction. He is much less con- 
cerned to prove his policy to be right than to impress 
upon us that he will never own it to be wrong. Yet 
there is avery simple test from which Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues shrink, a test not of the rightness or 
wrongness of his policy, but a test of the genuineness 
of the popular support which he accepts as the only 
sanction of his policy. Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. 
have never allowed the country to know the facts 
Their obscurantism has been just as persistent as 
Mr. Balfour believes the resolution of the country to be, 
and it has a longer life ahead of it. Why does the 
Government not dare to make known to-day the 
plain facts of the military situation? They talk of 
‘‘guerilla warfare”; of desperate brigands; of un- 
civilised irregularities; they distort language and 
invent fables to blind the nation to the truth that it 
is dealing with a national resistance and spending 
its lifeblood and energy in the pursuit of an enterprise 
as futile as it is infamous. 

There is one class of facts on which the Government 
are particularly to be blamed for withholding the truth. 
We have been assured again and again that the 
women and children in the camps were happy and well 
provided for, and that they were free to leave the camps 
at their pleasure. The second of these statements was 
easily proved to be false. Instances occurred of the 
arrest of women, who attempted to escape, by armed 
sentinels, and applications for permission to remove 
women from the camps to the houses of their friends in 
Cape Colony were refused on military grounds. The 
history of the other assurance is within the recollection 
of our readers. We were first of all told the women 
were well cared for. We were then told that a discrimi- 
nating standard of rations was in force to distinguish 
the wives of surrendered from the wives of fighting 
Boers. We were then assured again that the women 
were all well and happy. Further questions elicited 
the information that the distinctions were abolished 
shortly after the inquiries and criticisms were 
pressed home in Parliament. 


Suddenly we learnt, 
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not from the Government, but from a letter printed in an 
American paper, that the wife of the military Governor 
of Pretoria had been obliged to appeal to American 
charity to come to the rescue of women whom she 
described as ‘‘ destitute,” and whom Mr. Brodrick had 
recently described as comfortable and contented. Our 
next information came from Mr. Brodrick, from whose 
figures, given in reply to Mr. Ellis, we learn that thedeath 
rate in the camps in the Orange Free State was 233 
per thousand; or nearly one in four. Mr. Balfour had 
something to say about the persons who are discredit- 
ing the good name of their country by reckless 
charges. Could any one do more to bring discredit on 
the nation than the Government responsible for a 
policy that turns some 60,000 women into prisoners, 
and drives the wife of a military Governor to appeal to 
a foreign people on behalf of the destitute victims of 
that Government’s policy? And what cant is it for a 
Minister to pretend that the nation is at his back in the 
support of a policy it understands, when he dares not let 
the truth be known about these thousands of trampled, 
forlorn, and exiled women! 





THE COALS OF FIRE TAX. 


CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer cannot 

be expected to fulfil his promises to the 
letter, least of all in times of war. But when Sir 
Alfred Milner began to clean his slate and Mr. Cham- 
berlain to squeeze his sponge, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
bound himself by the most solemn promnises to tax mines ; 
and those who look at the matter broadly, and without 
reference to the nature of the mineral or the situa- 
tion of the mines, will admit that he has courageously 
fulfilled his pledge. He has simply substituted in the 
Budget of 1go1 first coal for gold, next England and 
Scotland for the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
of his earlier financial speeches. Yet mine-owners 
murmur and colliers growl, as if this trifling modifica- 
tion in the terms of the original contract between a 
Minister and an electorate were a breach of faith ! 
We have no patience with these peddling patriots. 
They ought to be thinking not of trade but of war: 

‘*Non cauponantes bellum sed belligerantes.” 

War not commerce, is the business of a great nation. 
Besides, if all this fuss is to be made about the 
betrayal of credulity, the real indignation ought to be 
reserved for those who declared peace to be restored 
last October. Why, the whole general election turned 
upon the war having ended. The end of the war was 
the beginning of the elections, Taxing gold wasa side 
issue, like army contracts or old (very old) age pen- 
sions. 

The one great argument for the coal tax is tiat it 
will produce revenue and revive the desire for economy 
at a time when the nation is plunging deeper and deeper 
into debt ; when Consols have fallen 20 per cent. and 
are likely to fall lower ; when the credit institutions of 
the country are seriously menaced, and when the House 
of Commons is almost dead to the sense of financial 
responsibility. It is not in the least surprising that 
Mr. Morley voted for the tax, as Mr. Asquith tells us 
he will vote for the equally obnoxious sugar tax. Mr. 
Asquith says very truly that the coal tax will be a mere 
driblet in the ocean of the general revenue. The sugar 
tax will bring in a good deal more. But the sugar 
tax is in many ways worse than the coal tax. It 


is distinctly protective (of the sugar refiners); it 
will bear hardly upon the wives and children of the 
poor ; it will lead to adulteration ; it will injure health ; 
it will raise artificially the price of an important raw 
material of industry. Thecoal duty will probably tend 
to reduce the price of coal, as it will certainly check 
exportation. It can hardly be called protective. It is 
one of those medizeval imposts which can be counted 
upon to embarrass trade and to operate unfairly against 
a particular industry, and against particular depart- 
ments of that industry. Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey were bound to oppose the tax as the representa- 
tives of Fife and Northumberland. They are, however, 
prepared (and we trust they will not fail the country in 
this respect) to propose substitutes. Next year, if not 
before, additions will be required. The financial 
outlook is as black as ink. We would rather 
see the Liberal Party voting against the loan than 
against taxation. The true enemy of the country 
is not the taxer but the borrower. And _ behind 
the borrower stands the spender. The country 
is being bled to death, and the official Opposition has 
been standing beside the bed of the patient criticising, 
not the wisdom of bleeding, but the manner in which 
that operation is performed. ‘‘ There is only one thing 
worse than the Government,” remarked a distinguished 
Liberal the other day, ‘‘and that is the Opposition.” 
We will not give a list of those who participate in ‘‘ the 
official counsels” of the Front Opposition Bench ; but 
some of their names may be imagined by their latest 
official exploit—the choice of Sir Henry Fowler to move 
a milk-and-water resolution in favour of economy. 
You might as well have asked him to move a resolution 
in favour of municipal enterprise. 

Sir Edward Grey, like Sir Henry Fowler, has 
earned the gratitude of the Tories, and they conse- 
quently did not oppose him last September. He has 
earned the gratitude of the Zimes; and so instead 
of abusing him when he opposed the coal duty the 
Times informed the world that he “ is looked upon in the 
House of Commons as the future leader of the Liberal 
Party.” Precisely so: the Zimes and the Cape Times 
ar.d the rest would like nothing so much as to saddle the 
Liberal Party with a ieader who speaks in favour of 
conscription, and whose only criticism of war is con- 
tained in a vote against war taxation. But Sir Edward 
Grey says that the coal duty is not war taxation, 
because, forsooth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intends it as a permanent tax. Can it be that 
Sir Edward Grey is not aware that the in- 
crease of the national expenditure of late years 
is due to the increase of military establishments 
andtoaconstant successionof small wars andlarge wars. 
If Sir Edward Grey had devoted himself to counter- 
working the military and aggressive designs of Mr. 
Chamberlain, if he had attacked the aim and object of 
all this waste, his criticism of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
plan for providing one-seventh of this year’s deficit 
would have carried weight. It is true that there was 
one moment in the early months of 1899 (English Im- 
perialists were then intent upon expansion in China) 
when Sir Edward Grey came forward to denounce ex- 
pansion in Aftica and told the Liberal Party on two 
occasions that all its sections were united in opposing 
any further annexation in Africa. Let us recall his 
words (Feb. 25, 1899) : 

“* We are all against further territorial expansion in Africa, 

We are all agreed upon that..... I trust we shall make 
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that policy of having no further territorial expansion in Africa 

an efficient and successful one. There is no question that 

we agree upon that.” 

In avery few months Sir Edward Grey showed 
that he was only masquerading at Oxford. He is to 
be judged by a comparison between his speeches and 
his performances. We should be doing a very poor 
service to Liberalism if we pretended to exult over his 
last argument, save as a proof of his ability. 

Weare inclined to think that the most serious aspect 
of the coal tax is the evil which it is likely to do to the 
shipping trade. One of the chief causes of our 
mercantile supremacy has been, as Mr. Rea pointed 
out during Monday’s debate, that shipowners have 
been able to afford to bring their ships into our ports 
at the lowest freights because they have been quite 
sure of a cargo of coal outwards. Coal is, in 
a sense, the basis of our foreign trade. It is 
almost our only heavy article of export. It is 
valuable ballast. ‘‘ Coal point” is, if we may borrow 
Professor Marshall’s phraseology, touched oftener than 
any other by British exports ; and the free ex- 
portation of coal is the main cause, after our 
free trade tariff, of our enormous imports and of 
the cheapness of all kinds of foreign products in this 
country. One argument for the tax is founded on the 
doctrine of ransom and retaliation. The war has 
helped you to send up the price of coal and to make 
huge profits. You are rich, and can afford to pay. 
You have bled the consumer, so now you shall be bled 
for the revenue. But this argument would take the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to an export tax on war 
material—a tax which would not be popular in Bir- 
mingham. In one respect the tax resembles the cigar 
duty. Coal, as Mr. Asquith said, is divided into 
classes. Aristocratic costly coal will not suffer much 
in comparis\n with the cheaper and plebeian sorts. 
A writer in the Zxveséors’ Review points out that the coal 
tax is especially hard upon certain districts. Thus 
Northumberland exports 80 per cent. of its total out- 
put. Moreover, ‘‘ one shilling a ton on Durham duff, 
valued at 2s. 6d. per ton, is a very disproportionate tax 
to one shilling a ton on best Welsh.” The writer, Mr. 
H. J. Craig, of Tynemouth, is a middleman between the 
English producer and the foreign consumer, 7.e., an 
exporter ofcoal. He tells us that the average profit of 
middlemen exporters is less than twopence a ton, and 
points out that fluctuations have nothing to do with 
the question as to whether the tax can be borne by the 
trade. What our Chancellor of the Exchequer says to 
the coal trade is this: In future you shall always be a 
shilling to the bad in competition for any market out- 
side Great Britain. You must pay. a shilling for the 
privilege of being allowed to do trade with foreign 
devils. There is a Chinese as well as a Turkish flavour 
about the coal duty. 





_ THE GOVERNMENT’S EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Government were invited from a good many diffe- 
TT rent quarters to abolish the School Boards and to hand 
over the control of education to the authorities already in 
existence for the purposes of Local Government in general. 


Sir John Gorst himself makes no secret of his own anxiety to 
secure unification, and to do so by getting rid of the School 
Beards and the ad hoc system. But the particular scheme 
he introduced on Tuesday stops short of that. The Govern- 
ment propose to create authorities for secondary education, 
and to transfer to those authorities the control of what is in 
some respects the most successful work done at present by 
the School Boards. The scheme is chiefly important 
for the moment, therefore, because it draws a sharp line be- 
tween primary and secondary education. The work which 
the Cockerton judgment has declared it to be wdira vires for 
the School Boards to carry on is assigned by this 
arrangement to the control of the new educational 
authority. This provision, it is urged, gets round the diffi- 
culty of the deadlock created by the recent judgment and 
by the action some of the School Boards threatened to 
take, because the new authorities are authorised to 
empower a School Board to carry on any school in exist- 
ence at the time of the passing of the Act. ‘The 
County Councils are to act in this supervisory capacity until 
the new authorities are created. The immediate difficulty, 
it is argued, is thus disposed of, because no School Board 
would be obliged to abandon this part of its teaching. But 
there are two very obvious criticisms: the first is that this 
particular arrangement (of which incidentally it may be re- 
marked that instead of unifying existing institutions it 
establishes a new and vexatious dualism) is certain to lead 
to a great deal of friction between the School Board and 
the new authority. The second criticism is not less 
serious: not only are the School Boards to carry on 
the work of their existing schools merely at the pleasure 
of the new authority ; they are forbidden to extend that work 
and to establish higher-grade schools where there are none 
at present. Whatever new provision is to be made for the 
needs of such scholars as attend higher-grade schools 
will be made in future by the new education authority, so 
that all the great and increasing work done in the higher- 
grade schools will in future be divided between educational 
authorities that have no experience and experienced Boards 
that are working under the control of those authorities. 


Our chief objection to this proposal is not that it draws 
a line between primary and secondary education, but that it 
draws the line at the wrong place. Sir john Gorst main- 
tains that he has seen children in a higher-grade school who 
ought tu be in a secondary school. ‘That is very possible. 
But perhaps it happened that there was no secondary school 
available, and that these children came under the category 
described by the Commissioners on Secondary Education of 
children who would have received no higher education at 
ali, on account of the dearth of secondary schools, if the 
higher-grade schools had not filled the gap. Whether this 
was so or not, cases are bound to occur in which children are 
badly distributed among the different schvols. But the 
proposed remedy seems to us to transfer io the sphere of 
secondary education a class of teaching that is essentially 
primary, whereas the real remedy would be the creation of 
secondary schoois to discharge a function of their own, 
distinct from the function of higher elementary schools. 
No doubt in some cases School Boards have started higher 
elementary schools deliberately to take the place which 
secondary schools would have occupied if they had been in 
existence. But the higher-grade school is not in itself 
merely a makeshift of this kind. It is a normal and spon- 
taneous growth, designed to meet the necessities of childrea 
who wish to prclong their school career, and yet would 
gain comparatively little fromja brief experience vi a sccond- 
ary school. It should be our aim to make the higher-grade 
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schools what the écoles primaires supérieures are to France, 
the natural climax of elementary education. The educa- 
tion course in our elementary schools would then be a 
complete and intelligible whole. Children who wanted a 
secondary education would naturally go direct from a 
primary school to a secondary school without going to the 
higher school at all. Children, on the other hand, who 
wished to remain within the scheme of elementary educa- 
tion but to exhaust it, would proceed to the higher elemen- 
tary school and complete their education there. The 
Government proposals seem to us to make an arbitrary 
division. The higher-grade schools are to be conducted 
in some cases by the authorities that have developed them, 
only on sufferance and on conditions prescribed by an out- 
side authority ; jn other cases, if they are to be established 
at all, it will only be by the outside authorities themselves. 

The Bill of 1896, certain leading ideas of which are 
revived in this measure, provided for the absorption of 
School Boards by the new county authority. There is no 
such direct and explicit provision in the new bill, but Sir 
John Gorst hinted pretty clearly that the bill is a first step 
towards a total reorganisation of public education of all 
kinds. There is a good deal to be said for some such course 
as that recommended by Mr. M‘Carthy in this paper, the 
establishment of a controlling county education authority, 
leaving the management of primary education to School 
Boards and local educational authorities. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice drew attention in his article to a resolution 
adopted by the Bradford Liberal Six Hundred, calling for 
popularly ‘elected local boards of education to deal with 
education of all kinds in each district. There is a general 
movement in favour of unification. But the Government 
bill looks as if it were meant to provide for the gradual 
supersession of School Boards by committees whose consti- 
tution is left to rather haphazard arrangements, and its first 
effect is not to unify or organise but to disorder and compli- 
cate existing institutions. If a new educational authority is 
to be established for the supervision of all education we 
ought to know a great deal more about its constitution than 
we can learn from a bill that leaves so much to local dis- 
cretion. Regarded as authorities designed one day ulti- 
mately to control education, these new bodies are vadly 
constituted and vaguely defined. The work of the School 
Boards is known, and the work of the large School Boards 
has been a conspicuous success. If School Boards, as such 
are to disappear, we must at ieast have satisfactory guaran- 
tees of the qualifications of their successors. As authori- 
ties for secondary education the new bodies seem to us to 
be far too limited in their powers and resources. 

There is a danger to the higher-grade schools in the 
decision of the Government to hitch their remedies for the 
Cockerton deadlock on to a large scheme. It is late in the 
session to introduce a large bill. There are already many 
serious complications before the Government, and the 
Government itself has not renewed its vouth with its ma- 
jority. It is therefore particularly important for Liberals, 
whatever they think of the merits of this bill, to press the 
Government to adopt Sir John Brunner’s enabling bill to 
extricate the School Boards from the difficulties in which 
the recent judgment has placed them. 





MEN AND LETTERS. 


LATELY heard it maintained that a perfect Essayist 
must be a perfect man, which, as it at once puts 
everybody out of court, leaving no one behind either to 


hang or to be hung, seemed to me an empty kind of pro- 
position ; but what my wiseacre meant was (I suppose) 
that the Essayist has the opportunity of contributing 
to his effusions a gracious or ungracious ‘‘ some- 
what” from every parcel of his nature. He can dissect 
his subject and himself at the same time. He serves 
up his dish with a sauce of his own. His Ethics, his 
Atmosphere, his Temper are all called into play. “ Tell 
me what a man thinks laughable,” said somebody, 
**and I will tell you what manner of man he is.” If 
this indeed be so, Essayists must always be giving 
themselves away, and yet many have managed to pre- 
serve unimpaired their dignity. When I was young 
and could read anything, I used to read the Essays of 
Dr. Drake and Dr. Vicesimus Knox, but I never pene- 
trated behind their veils. However, as they must both 
be dead long since, I do not mind saying they were 
shockingly bad Essayists. 

The habit of collecting essays from scattered 
places, clapping them between covers, and making an 
honest book of them to face the world and take their 
chance, is a good habit. To have to hunt through a 
dozen volumes of poor, ill-fated John Scott’s London 
Magazine to find as many Essays of Elia would be but 
dusty sport, however rich the spoil. To devote a room 
of your house, a year of your life, and (it may be) no 
inconsiderable fraction of your income to bring together 
the files of the old Morning Chronicle (Perry’s Journal), 
the Examiner, the Champion, the Edinburgh Courant, 
and I know not of what other deceased organs of 
public opinion, in order to feast upon the glowing page 
of Hazlitt and the eloquent disquisition of De Quincey 
would be a heavy tax upon all your resources. Bacon’s 
Essays, you may depend upon it, would have been none 
the worse for prior publication in a periodical. Publish 
your book and hold your tongue about it is sound 
advice, whoever gives it. 

Mr. Herbert Paul’s Essays, entitled Men and 
Letters and just published by Mr. John Lane, will be 
received with pleasure and even a tincture of gratitude 
by those who love an intellectual entertainment and are 
fond of books and reading. Some of the best people 
that have ever lived, morally and socially, men and 
women, do not care about such things. Her late Majesty 
did not. The notion that a love of reading is wide- 
spread is comical enough to expose a man to the fate of 
old Burton, of the Anatomie and of Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
of Cromartie, both of whom died of laughing, the one at 
the blasphemy of a Thames bargee, the other upon 
suddenly hearing of the Blessed Restoration of Charles 
the Second: funny things no doubt, but certainly not 
funnier than the notion just mentioned. All the tastes 
are respectable, and nothing is more offensive than for 
the victim of one taste to turn round and abuse the 
victim of another. The large family of Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone contained only one reading man, and he 
is the villain of the piece, and yet his brethren were all 
devoted to other pastimes. To keep the ring at 
Hexham as did, if I mistake not, the gigantic John 
for a whole year was not an easy thing either to do 
or to learnto do, andit must have taken many a hard 
drinking bout in Northumberland to secure to Percy his 
pre-eminence asa sot. We must learn to put up with one 
another. 

Mr. Paul’s manner and style as a Literary Critic 
and Essayist are now well known and most agreeable. 
In these matters he belongs to the old school—he has 
no quarrel with tradition—his love of a good story 
savours of the voluptuous, and an apt quotation from 
a famous author—Homer, Virgil, Jeremy Taylor—never 
fails to give him unfeigned delight. Age he 
reverences in a Poet in a spirit not remote from the one 
which leads us all to respect it in Port. He is pre- 
pared to forgive anyone almost anything provided he 
lived a good while ago and wrote well. There is much 
sound conservatism about Mr. Paul. You can see he has 
sat at good men’s feasts, and been where bells have 
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knolled to an Established Church. He gravely con- 
demns the ‘‘indecorum of comparing sacred literature 
with profane,” but even the most moving words 
in the whole Bible gain not a little in his 
estimation by being included in the Burial Service of 
the Church of England. Certainly, Mr. Paul’s is no 
sour Jacobinical spirit, whilst he approaches the 
authors and books he loves in that very temper of 
enlightened enthusiasm he so greatly admires and 
commends in others. 

In a critic, whether of books or pictures, guséoisa 
great quality. In literature, no less than in religion, 
people need a Baxter’s shove; and nothing shoves 
people along better than guszo. Mr. Paul makes his own 
enjoyment of Homer, Virgil, Tennyson, and Macaulay 
quite plain. He is qualified to enjoy them, and he does 
enjoy them. He is willing to help you to enjoy them. 
If you cannot enjoy them, Mr. Paul, who is a 
pious man, hands you over to the care of Heaven— 
he can have no further interest in you. This is good, 
bracing treatment, and Men and Letters is a good, 
bracing book. 

The contents of the volume will speedily reveal 
themselves to the purchaser. They are varied. In the 
miscellaneous writer variety is a virtue. Life is full of 
interesting things, all as different from one another as 
possible, why should not books be ? 

Mr. Paul’s first essay ‘‘ On the Classical Poems of 
Tennyson” should not only be read by those who love 
the classics, but by those who are ignorant of them, 
since it will help to reveal to them the background of 
literature—the common inheritance of men of letters. 
In a later essay, pleasingly entitled ‘‘ On the Decay of 
Classical Quotation,” Mr. Paul is delighted to find in 
Mr. Mackail’s History of Latin Literature a suffi- 
cient refutation of the allegation that the classics are 
obsolete. Obsolete, of course, they can never be ; but 
a real risk is being run, namely, that the classics may 
soon cease to be the birthright of educated men, and 
become the feculium of scholars. If this ever does 
happen, it will not be because any man who 
has been taught to read with ease and comfort 
Homer, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, will curse 
the hardness of his fate and the pertinacity of his 
teachers, but it will be because of the alarums and 
incursions of a horde of barbarians, guiltless of the 
tongues, the best years of whose lives, when their 
barbaric faculties of memory and acquisition were at 
their brightest, were all wasted in not learning Greek 
and gaining but the most beggarly acquaintance with 
Latin. This is the risk, and a very real risk it is, and 
unluckily Mr. Mackail’s book and Mr. Paul’s Essays do 
not get rid of it, though they do exhibit in a striking 
and most agreeable manner how shocking would be the 
loss inflicted upon the taste of the nation were the study 
of the classics to go out of use among us. An essay 
on the Native Stupidity of Schoolmasters, with a few 
considerations as to the inherent absurdity of scholastic 
methods of instruction in language might do good. 

In his paper on the Victorian Novel Mr. Paul 
passes many a name, some famous, some once famous, 
under review. It is fine sport playing skittles with the 
reputation of authors. The Victorian novelists are 
matter for many a May morning. To discuss them is 
not free from danger. Legacies have been lost in con- 
sequence. ‘‘ It is to be feared,” writes Mr. Paul, ‘that 
Mr. Trollope’s novels are dead.” Indeed they are not. 
Take the Ghost’s word for it! Trollope is the most 
natural of all the Victorian novelists—his level ex- 
cellence is amazingly gratifying, There is no effort on 
his brow. Mr. Paul quotes ‘‘a modern joker’ who, 
having read, probably in one of Trollope’s books— 
where it, in fact, occurs—the saying of an ancient 
enthusiast: ‘‘O, Nature and Menander, which of you 
copied the other?” proceeded to exclaim: ‘‘O, Mr. 
Trollope and Second-rate Society, which of you copied 
the other?” So poor a joker was not worth quoting. 


What is first-rate Society ? There are not more second- 
rate people in Mr. Trollope’s novels than are to be 
found at large in all societies. What sort of a novel 
would that be where all the characters were intellectu- 
ally or morally firstclass? But I must not allow a 
mere modern joker to ruffle my temper. 

Mr. Paul is a true Meredith man, and is angry 
with ‘‘ an intelligent critic, perhaps a cricketing cor- 
respondent out of work in the winter,” who said that 
the Amazing Marriage was by no means devoid of 
interest, ‘‘ but that it was a pity Mr. Meredith could 
not write like other people.” ‘‘I presume,” adds Mr. 
Paul, who never arraigns Providence, ‘‘ such critics 
have their uses, or they would not be created.” For 
my part I cannot believe that Providence intended a 
cricketing correspondent to devote a winter’s night to 
the perusal of the Amazing Marriage, but it is to shirk 
the task of criticism to dismiss with a sneer the charge 
brought against Mr. Meredith of occasionally writing 
after a fashion that is well nigh intolerable. Nobody 
has ever complained of Evan Harrington or of Rhoda 
Fleming. Thecricketing correspondent, who, no doubt, 
would have been better employed oiling his bat, confined 
his complaint to the Amasing Marriage, which Mr. Paul 
himself does not rank high. 

But if Mr. Paul likes an author he likes him 
altogether. Mr. Meredith’s style he admits, not I 
expect without a pang, is not a classical one. But he 
adds, ‘‘it suits Mr. Meredith as Carlyle’s and Browning’s 
suited them, because it harmonises with his thought.”’ 
Were Mr. Meredith’s later style inevitable, could we 
not easily imagine him writing a thousand times better, 
there would be an end of the matter; but with Mr. 
Meredith, as with Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Browning, 
the question arises, how far are these contortions 
wilful, and wanton, as well as woeful ? 

I have written enough to indicate the perils of the 
path. Mr. Paul’s Essays never fail to excite and to main- 
tain the reader’s close attention. He appeals to your 
intelligence, he arouses your interest, he secures your 
assent, he provokes your dissent, and generally he 
does most of the things a good book can do. 

Of Mr. Fitzgerald’s letters Mr. Paul writes with true 
eloquence, and with his words on so charming a theme 
I will conclude : 

‘* He lived with the distant and the unreal, with the 
books of the past, with the characters of fiction, with 
his own ideas, andthereis a perfect symmetry of careless 
ease in the style of his own correspondence more agree- 
able to the intellectual taste than the most consummate 
elaboration of literary art. He was so steeped in that 
glorious literature which must fill every Englishman 
with personal humility and national pride that he never 
had to think about his phrases. He could not go 
wrong. He knew Greek and Latin and Spanish and 
Persian, if not French and German and Italian. Yet 
no trace of a foreign idiom can be found in him. The 
irregular beauty of his letters, like irregular beauty of 
another kind, is a refuge and refreshment from all 
weary and dreary things, such as the gossip of Parlia- 
ment, the anecdotes of the Bar, the humour of the 
frivclous, and the conversation of the discreet.” 

A. B. 





A DEFENCE OF PLANETS. 


BOOK now lies before us which is devoted to 
A proving the earth is flat. It is called Zerra 
Firma: the Earth not a Planet. The author is Mr. 
D. Wardlaw Scott, and he quotes very seriously the 
opinions of a large number of other persons, of whom 
we have never heard, but who are evidently very 
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important. Mr. Beach of Southsea, for example, 
thinks that the world is flat; and in Southsea perhaps 
itis. It is no part of our present intention, however, 
to follow Mr. Scott’s arguments in detail. On the lines 
of such arguments it may be shown that the earth is 
flat, and, for the matter of that, that it is triangular. 
A few examples will suffice : 

One of Mr. Scott’s objections is that if a projectile 
is fired from a moving body, there is a difference in the 
distance to which it carries according to the direction 
in which it is sent. But, as in practice there is not the 
slightest difference whichever way the thing is done, 
in the case of the earth ‘‘ we have a forcible overthrow 
of all fancies relative to the motion of the earth and a 
striking proof that the earth is not a globe.” 

This is altogether one of the quaintest arguments 
we have ever seen. It never seems to occur to the 
author, among other things, that when the firing and 
falling of the shot all take place upon the moving 
body, there is nothing whatever to compare them 
with. As a matter of fact, of course, a shot fired 
at an elephant does actually often travel towards 
the marksman, but much slower than the marksman 
travels. Mr. Scott protably would not like to con- 
template the fact that the elephant, properly speaking, 
swings round and hits the bullet. To us it appears full 
of a rich cosmic humour. 

We will only give one other example of the astro- 
nomical proofs. 

‘* If the earth were a globe, the distance round the 
surface, say, at 45 deg. south latitude could not 
possibly be any greater than the same latitude, north ; 
but, since it is found by navigators to be twice the 
distance—to say the least of it—or doub'e the distance 
it ought to be according to the globular theory, it is a 
proof that the earth is not a globe.” 

This sort of thing reduces our minds to a pulp. 
We can faintly resist when a man says that if the earth 
were a globe cats would not have four legs. But when 
he says that if the earth were a globe cats would not 
have five legs, we are helpless. 

But, as we have indicated, it is not in the scientific 
aspect of this remarkable theory that we are for the 
moment interested. It is rather with the difference 
between the flat and the round worlds as conceptions 
in art and imagination that we are concerned. It is a 
very remarkable thing that none of us are really 
Copernicans in our actual outlook upon things. We 
are convinced intellectually that we inhabit a small 
provincial planet, but we do not feel in the least 
suburban. Men of science have quarrelled with the 
Bible because it is not based upon the true astronomical 
system, but it is certainly open to the orthodox to say 
that if it had been it would never have convinced any- 
body. 

If a single poem or a single story were really 
transfused with the Copernican idea, the thing would 
be a nightmare. Can we think of a solemn scene of 
mountain stillness in which some prophet is standing 
in a trance, and then realise that the whole scene is 
whizzing round like a zoetrope at the rate of nineteen 
miles a second? Could we tolerate the notion ofa 
mighty King delivering a sublime fiat and then remem- 
ber that for all practical purposes he is hanging head 
downwards in space? A strange fable might be 
written of a man who was blessed or cursed with the 
Copernican eye, and saw all men on the earth like tin- 
tacks clustering round a magnet. It would be singular 
to imagine how very different the speech of an aggres- 
sive egoist, annouacing the independence and divinity 
of man, would sound if he were seen hanging on to 
the planet by his boot soles. 

For despite Mr. Wardlaw Scott’s horror at the 
Newtonian astronomy and its contradiction of the 
Bible, the whole distinction is a good instance of the 
difference between letter and spirit ; the letter of the 
Old Testament is opposed to the conception of the 


solar system, but the spirit has much kinship with it. 
The writers of the Book of Genesis had no theory of 
gravitation, which to the normal person will appear a 
fact of as much importance as that they had no 
umbrellas. But the theory of gravitation has a curiously 
Hebrew sentiment in it—a sentiment of combined 
dependence and certainty, of asense of grappling unity, 
by which all things hang upon one thread. ‘‘ Thou hast 
hanged the world upon nothing,” said the author of 
the Book of Job, and in that sentence wrote the whole 
appalling poetry of modern astronomy. The sense of 
the preciousness and fragility of the universe, the sense 
of being in the hollow of a hand, is one which the 
round and rolling earth gives in its most thrilling form, 
while Mr. Wardlaw Scott’s flat earth would be the true 
territory for a comfortable atheist. Nor would the old 
Jews have any objection to being as much upside down 
as right way up. They had no foolish ideas about the 
dignity of man. 

It would be an interesting speculation to imagine 
whether the world will ever develop a Copernican poetry 
and a Copernican habit of fancy ; whether we shall 
ever speak of ‘‘early earth-turn” instead of ‘‘ early 
sunrise,” and speak indifferently of looking up at the 
daisies or looking down on the stars. But if we ever 
do, there are really a large number of big and fantastic 
facts awaiting us, worthy to make a new mythology. 
Mr. Wardlaw Scott, for example, with genuine, if 
unconscious, imagination, says that according to 
astronomers ‘‘the sea is a vast mountain of water 
miles high.” To have discovered that mountain of 
moving crystal, in which the fishes build like birds, is 
like discovering Atlantis: it is enough to make the 
old world young again. In the new poetry which we 
contemplate, athletic young men will set out sturdily 
to climb up the face of the sea. If we once realised 
this earth as it is, we should find ourselves in a land of 
miracles: we shall discover a new planet at the 
moment that we discover our own. Among all the 
strange things that men have forgotten, the most 
universal and catastrophic lapse of memory is that by 
which they have forgotten that they are living on a 
star. 

In the early days of the world, the discovery of a 
fact of natural history was immediately followed by the 
realisation of it as a fact of poetry. When man awoke 
from the long fit of absent-mindedness which is called 
the automatic animal state, and began to notice the 
queer facts that the sky was blue and the grass green, 
he immediately began to use those facts symbolically. 
Blue, the colour of the sky, became a symbol of 
celestial holiness ; green passed into the language as in- 
dicating a freshness verging upon unintelligence. If we 
had the good fortune to live in a world in which the 
sky was green and the grass blue, the symbolism 
would have been different. But for some mysterious 
reason this habit of realising poetically the facts of 
science has ceased abruptly with scientific progress, 
and all the confounding portents preached by Galileo 
and Newton have fallen on deaf ears. They painted a 
picture of the universe compared with which the Apoca- 
lypse with its falling stars was a mere idyll. They de- 
clared that we are all careering through space, clinging 
to a cannon-ball, and the poets ignore the matter as 
if were a remark about the weather. They say 
that an invisible force holds us in our own armchairs 
while the earth hurtles like a boomerang ; and men still 
go back to dusty records to prove the mercy of God. 
They tell us that Mr. Scott’s monstrous vision of a 
mountain of sea-water rising in a solid dome like the 
glass mountain in the fairy-tale is actually a fact, and 
men still go back to the fairy-tale. To what towering 
heights of poetic imagery might we not have risen if only 
the poetising of natural history had continued and 
man’s fancy had played with the planets as naturally as it 
once played with the flowers! We might have had a 
planetary patriotism, in which the green leaf should be 
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like a cockade and the sea an everlasting dance of 
drums. We might have been proud of what our star 
has wrought, and worn its heraldry haughtily in the 
blind tournament of the spheres. All this, indeed, we 
may surely do yet; for with all the multiplicity of 
knowledge there is one thing happily that no man 
knows—whether the world is old or ited a 





AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


I, 


HAVE been hearing Shakespeare, as the traveller in 
I “News from Nowhere” might have heard him, had 
he not been hurried back :nto our noisy time. One passes 
through guiet streets, where gabled and red-tiled houses re- 
member the Middle Age, to a theatre that has been made 
not to make money, but for the pleasure of making it, like 
the market houses that set the traveller chuckling; nor 
does one find it among hurrying cabs and ringing pave- 
ments, but in a green garden by a river side. Inside 
I have to be content for a while with a chair, 
for I am unexpected, and there is not an empty seat 
but this; and yet there is no one who has come merely 
because one must go somewhere after dinner. All day, 
too, one does not hear or see an incongruous or noisy 
thing, but spends the hours reading the plays, and the wise 
and foolish things men have said of them, in the library of 
the theatre, with its oak-panneled walls and leaded windows 
of tinted-glass ; or one rows by reedy banks and by old farm- 
houses, and by old churches among great trees. It is cer- 
tainly one’s fault if one opens a newspaper, for Mr. Benson 
gives one a new play every night, and one need talk of 
nothing but the play in the inn-parlcur, under the oak beams 
blackened by time and showing the mark of the adze that 
shaped them. I have seen this week King John, 
Richard II., the second part of Henry IV., Henry V., 
the second part of Henry VI., and Richard 711. 
played in their right order, with all the links that 
bind play to play unbroken; and partly because 
of a spirit in the place, and partly because of 
the way play supports play, the theatre has moved me as it 
has never done before. That strange procession of kings 
and queens, of warring nobles, of insurgent crowds, of cour- 
tiers, and of people of the gutter has been to me almost 
too visible, too audible, too full of an unearthly energy. 
I have felt as I have sometimes felt on grey days on the 
Galway shore, when a faint mist has hung over the grey sea 
and the grey stones, as if the world might suddenly vanish 
and Jeave nothing behind, not even a little dust under one’s 
feet. The people my mind’s eye has seen have too much 
of the extravagance of dreams, like all the inventions of 
art, before our crowded life had brought moderation and 
compromise, to seem more than a dream, and yet all else 
has grown dim before them. 

In London the first man one meets puts any high dream 
out of one’s head, for he will talk to one of some- 
thing at once vapid and exciting, some one of those 
many subjects of thought that build up our social 
unity. But here he gives back one’s dream like a mirror. 
Tf we do not talk cf the plays, we talk of the theatre, 
and how more people may be got to come, and our 
isolation from common things makes the future become 
grandiose and important. One man tells how the theatre and 
the library were at their foundation but part of a scheme 
the future is to fulfil, To them will be added a school 
where speech, and jesture, and fencing, and all else that an 
actor needs will be taught, and the council, which will 
have enlarged its Festivals to some six weeks, will engage 
all the chief players of Shakespeare, and perhaps of other 
great dramatists in this and other countries. These 
chief players will need to bring but few of their sup- 
porters, for the school will be able te fill all the lesser parts 


with players who are slowly recovering the lost tradition by 
musical speech. Another man is certain that the Festival, 
even without the school, which would require a new endow- 
ment, will grow in importance year by year, and that it may 
become with favouring chance the supreme dramatic cvent 
of the world; and when I suggest that it may help to break 
the evil prestige of London he becomes enthusiastic. 

Surely a bitter hatred of London is becoming a mark 
of those that love the arts, and all that have this hatred 
should help anything that looks like a beginning of a 
centre of art elsewhere. The easiness of travel, which is 
always growing, began by emptying the country, but it may 
end by filling it; for adventures like this of Stratford-on- 
Avor show that people are ready to journey from all parts 
of England and Scotland and Ireland, and even from 
America, to live with their favourite art, as shut away 
from the world as though they were “ in retreat,” as Catho- 
lics say. Nobody but an impressionist painter, who hides 
it in light and mist, even pretends to love a street for 
its own sake; and could we meet our friends and hear 
music and poetry in the country, none of us that are not 
captive would ever leave the thrushes. In London, we 
hear something that we like some twice or thrice in a 
winter, and among people who are thinking the while of 
a music-hall singer or of a member of parliament, 
but there we would hear it and see it among people 
who liked it well enough to have travelled some few 
hours to find it; and because those who care for 
the arts have few near friendships among those that do 
not, we would hear and see it among near friends. We would 
escape, too, from those artificial tastes and _ interests 
we cultivate, that we may have something to talk about 
among people we meet for a few minutes and not again, 
and the arts would grow serious as the Ten Command- 
ments. 


II. 


I do not think there is anything I disliked in Stratford, 
beside certain new houses, but the shape of the theatre ; and 
as a larger theatre must be built sooner or later, that would 
be no great matter if one could put a wiser shape into some- 
body’s head. I cannot think there is any excuse for a 
half-round theatre, where land is not expensive, or no very 
great audience to be seated within earshot of the stage ; 
or that it was adopted for a better reason than 
because it has come down to us, though from a time when 
the art of the stage was a different art. ‘Ine Elizabethan 
theatre was a half-round, because the players were content to 
speak their iines on a platform, as if they were speakers at a 
public meeting, and we go on building in the same shape, 
although our art of the stage is the art of making a succes- 
sion of pictures. Were our theatres of the shape of a 
half-closed fan, like Wagner’s theatre, where the audience 
sit on seats that rise towards the broad end, while the play 
is played at the narrow end, their pictures could be com- 
posed for eyes at a small number of points of view, instead 
of for eyes at many points of view, above and below and at 
the sides, and what is no better than a trade might become 
an art. With the eyes watching from the sides of a half- 
round, on the floor and in the boxes and galleries, would go 
the solid built houses and the flat trees that shake with every 
breath of air; and we could make our pictures with robes 
that contrasted with great masses of colour in the back 
cloth and such severe or decorative forms of hills and trees 
and houses as would not overwhelm, as our naturalistic 
scenery does, the idealistic art of the poet, and all at a little 
price. Naturalistic scene painting is not an art, but a trade, 
because it is, at best, an attempt to copy the more obvious 
effects of nature by the methods of the ordinary landscape 
painter, and by his methods made coarse and summary. 
It is but flashy landscape painting and lowers the taste it 
appeals to, for the taste it appeals to has been formed by a 
more delicate art. Decorative scene-painting would be, on 
the other hand, as inseparable from the movements as from 
the robes of the players and from the falling of the light ; 
and being in itself a grave and quiet thing it would mingle 
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with the tones of the voices, and with the sentiment of the 
play, without overwhelming them under an alien interest. 
It would be a new and legitimate art appealing to a taste 
formed by itself and copying nothing but itself. Mr. 
Gordon Craig used scenery of this kind at the Purcell 
Society performance the other day, and despite some 
marring of his effects by the half-round shape of the 
theatre, it was the first beautiful scenery our stage has seen. 
He created an ideal country where everything was possible, 
even speaking in verse, or speaking in music, or the expres- 
sion of the whole of life in a dance, and I would like to see 
Stratford-on-Avon decorate its Shakespeare with like scenery. 
As we cannot, it seems, go back to the platform and the 
curtain, and the argument for doing so is not without 
weight, we can only get rid of the sense of unreality, which 
most of us feel when we listen to the conventional speech 
of Shakespeare by making scenery as_ conventional. 
Time after time his people use at some moment 
of deep emotion an elaborate or deliberate metaphor, 
or do some improbable thing which breaks an emo- 
tion of reality we have imposed upon him by an art that 
is not his, nor in the spirit of his. It also is an essential 
part of his method to give slight or obscure motives 
of many actions that our attention may dwell on what is 
of chief importance, and we set these cloudy actions among 
solid looking houses, and what we hope are solid looking 
trees, and illusion comes to an end, slain by our desire to in- 
crease it. In his art, as in all the older art of the world, there 
was much make believe, and our scenery, too, should remem- 
ber the time when, as my nurse used to tell me, herons 
built their nests in old men’s beards! Mr. Benson did not 
venture to play the scene in Richard III. where the ghosts 
walk, as Shakespeare wrote it, but had his scenery been as 
simple as Mr. Gerdon Craig’s purple back cloth that 
made Dido and Aineas seem wandering on the edge of 
eternity, he would have found nothing absurd in pitching 
the tents of Richard and Richmond side by side. Goethe 
has said, “ Art is art, because it is not nature!” It brings 
us near to the archetypal ideas themselves, and away from 
nature, which is but their looking-glass. 


III. 


Of Mr. Benson and his players one need say little, for 
they have been in London till a few weeks ago, but one or 
two things one must say. They speak their verse not 
indeed, perfectly, but less imperfectly than any other 
players upon our stage, and the stage management 
is more imaginative than that of other companies. 
Richard II. beating time to the music at the end of the 
abdication scene and his leaning on Bolinbroke for his 
protection at the end of the scene before Flint Castle are 
dramatic in the highest sense. Of Mr. Benson’s playing as 
Richard II. one need not speak, for most people who are 
likely to read this have seen it, but only those who have 
been to Stratford have seen Mr. Weir's admirable, though too 
benevolent and cleanly, Falstaff, or Mr. Ash’s Jack Cade, 
and Mrs. Benson’s Doll Tearsheet, which had the extra- 
vagance nd energy one desires and seldom finds in the 
representations of the most extravagant of poets. Mr. 
Rodney and Mr. Sweet played Falconbridge and King 
John with a barbaric simplicity that was entirely admirable, 
and helped with a certain bareness and simplicity in the 
costumes to contrast meaningly with the playing and cos- 
tuming in Richard II., which describes a time when, 
as Shakespeare knew from Hollingshead, life became mere 
splendid and luxurious than it had been before in England. 
I thought Mr. Benson’s Henry V. nearly as good as his 
Richard I1., and admired how he kept that somewhat crude 
king. as Mr. Waller did not, from becoming vulgar in the 
love scene at the end, when the language of passion has 
to become the instrument of policy; but I will speak of 
Henry V., when I speak of the cycle as a whole, as I believe 
his character, when contrasted with that of Richard IL, lets 
out a little of Shakespeare’s secret, and all but all the secret 
of his critics. 

W. B. Yeats. 


A MODERN PLAY. 


The Duke or DESPAIR. 

Lorp HorrisB_e (his eldest son). 
Lorp Twist. 

Lorp SHOAL. 

Lorp JEJUNE. 


Dukes, Marquises, Footmen, Page, Audience, &c. 


Scene: The Club. 
Time: 2.15 a.m. 


Persons 


[The Duxe or Despair and Lorp HorRIBLE are dis- 
covered sitting anyhow on chairs ; at the back of 
the room other Dukes walk about conversing in 
dumb show. / 


Duke oF DESPAIR: 
coming ? 

Lorp Horris_eE: No, but Agatha did. 

Duke or Despair: Why? 

Lorp HorrisLe (wearily): They couldn’t let the 
Towers. 

Duke oF Despair: That was the brown mare. 

Lorp HorriB_e: It may have been Foxy. 

MEMBER OF AUDIENCE (rising and interrupting) : 
What is all this about? Who are all these people ? 

Duke or Despair: They are some people we 
were talking about before the curtain went up. 

Lorp Horris_E: Don’t you tell him, father; it 
isn’t their business. 

MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: Yes, it is. We must 
know what’s going on in the play, or we stand no 
chance. 

Duke or Despair: Oh! very well, I will tell you, 
then. Agatha is my daughter, Charles is her son, 
Lord Howl. The Towers is the place they live at. 
The brown mare is the horse that kicked a prospective 
tenant severely as he was being shown over the stables. 
Foxy is my daughter’s collie that bit him as he was 
going through the hall. So there! 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE (Sitting down dissatisfied) : 
All right ; go on. 

Duke or Despair: The old place will be in new 

hands. 

Lorp Horrisie: Yes; there will be new faces in 
the old rooms. 

SeconD MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE: Look here! 
What about the plot? 

Duke oF Despair (simply): There isn’t any! 
What do you want with a plot? There’s no plot in 
ordinary life. 

SEcOoND MEMBER OF THE AUDIENCE! 
That’s why we come to the theatre ! 
Lorp HorrRIBLE (musing): There’s something in 

Did you hear that, father ? 
Duke or Despair: All right. Let’s begin. 
son’s importunity is the father’s opportunity. 

Lorp HorrisLte: You remind me of a dumb man 
trying to talk in his sleep. 

Duke or Despair: I am abandoned in my old 


Did Charles say he was 


Oh! 


D—n it all! 


that. 
The 


age. 
Lorp Horrisie: So you were in your youth. 
Duke oF Despair: Speech may deliver, but 
silence emboldens. 

Lorp Horris_e: It never pains but 1t bores. 

AUDIENCE (zn chorus): Hoot! hoot! Stop! stop! 
Less wit! more plot! 

Duke or Despair (struggling with the uproar) : 
A good title is the making of a Tory. 

Aupience (in full blast): Plot! 
begin wrecking the furniture.) 

Lorp Horrisie: I fear you will have a plot on 
your escutcheon. 

Duke oF Despair: What shall it be ? 
brother? or the fore-closed mortgage ? 

Lorp HorristE: No; I say the invasion of 
England. 


plot! (They 


The lost 
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Duke or Despair: Manager won't do it. I spoke 
to him. He says the khaki was all called in again by 
the Government. I say a Problem. 

Lorp HorriBe (with some heat): Then you can get 
one up on your ownaccount. I’m not going to marry 
another barmaid just to give you your problem. 

Duke or Despair: Very well, then, cards. 

Lorp Horris_e: Oh! Lord! how 1850! 

Duke or Despair: I can’t help it: you can’t be 
military, and you won’t do a problem; there’s only 
cards left (turning to the impatient audience). We're 
going to cut cards for an estate called Tannington. 
(Jmmense and sustained pleasure of the audience. Real 
cards are brought in by a Powdered Footman and placed 
upon a real table). Cut, Horrible. 

Lorp Horrise (cuéting): Queen! (Jntense ex- 
citement in the audience.) 

Duke or Despair (holding up a card): Ace! 
(Feverish cheers and counter cheers in the audience. A 
woman faints in the pit.) Tannington is mine. 

(Enter LorD SHOAL suddenly. He speaks ina high, 
staccato voice, slowly, and with a steely glitter in his eye) : 
Not so! Your Grace! First Duke of Despair, fourth 
Earl of Barnley, tenth Baron Tannington of Tanning- 
ton, in the county of Berks! It is not the ace of hearts 
you hold, and well you know it. It is the three, but 
with your senile hand you hide the upper and the lower 
pip ! 

(Duke or Despair lets his hand fall on the table and 
attempts to shuffle the card back unobserved.) 

(Enter Lorp JEJUNE) : Hold! Not thus shall you con- 
ceal your villainy! There is a me2J for villains. (He 
jams a knife down between the Duke's fngers.) Thus I pin 
you. (Zo Lorp Horriste): Tanniigton is yours, and 
in recognition of your offended honesty, 15, Bagden- 
square as well, with the stables. I am an old man, and 
need the house no more. 

[Enter Lorp Twist. | 

Lorp Twist (/n a hard, dry voice, but very quietly) : 
The house is on fire. 

(Real smoke ; arrival of the real fire engine. Hubbub 
in the wings.) 

Tue Duke or Despair: On fire! And I pinned to 
this table! Oh! my lords, I am weary of your gaudy 
titles. Too often they are the cloak for cruel, heartless 
deeds. In all the wide realm of England you will yet 
find the truest hearts amid the faithful Commons. (A 
few cheers in the fourth circle.) (The Duke's 
head falls on his breast ) 

Lorp HorRIBLE: He is dead. Let us go away. 


CURTAIN. 
H. B. 





VIOLINISTS AT THE FESTIVAL. 


F the London Musical Festival is. still primarily a 
sort of yearly consecration or apotheosis of the 
science, tact, and intelligent nursing which have turned 
‘* Wood’s band ”’ into one of the most capable orchestras 
in Europe, it cannot be disputed that last week’s six 
concerts showed the most liberal efforts yet made to 
fulfil the promise of a solemn debauch in sound implied 
by that gorgeous and succulent title. It was a great 
step in variety, though without disparaging a charming 
and authentic talent one may reasonably grudge the 
devotion of an evening to the compositions of the late 
organistat La Madeleine; andit wouldhave been pedantic 
to deny Mr. Newman’s right to a very few experiments. 
We have heard some great music—three symphonies of 
Beethoven, the fifth, the eighth, and that prodigious 
homage to Bonaparte which Napoleon forfeited for the 
crown of Charlemagne; the ‘‘ Symphonie Pathétique ” 


of Tchekovsky, which gives probably the measure of 
this orchestra’s possibilities ; Bach’s double concerto for 
violins and his ‘‘Chaconne”; the lovely Bminorsymphony 
of Schubert—of which, by a miracle, the ‘‘ unfinished” 
portion may prove to be among the manuscripts just 

discovered at Vienna; the inevitable excerpts from 

Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust ; the Venusberg music out . 
of Zannhduser, the prelude and *‘ Isolden’s Liebestod” 
out of Tristan und Isolde, the Trauermarsch and the 

end of the Gétterdimmerung. We have heard some 

new music, and the most interesting was certainly 

the rhapsodical ‘‘Adagio for strings” of the young 

Belgian composer Lekeu, a progress of despairs ; 

and of music definitely third-rate, hardly any, though 

it must be owned that Dr. Cowen’s vulgarly dexter- 
ous overture Zhe Butterfly’s Ball (which is, in 

its contents, a sort of inflated ‘‘ valse de concert”), 

and the trivial songs of Cui, which were hardly 

even an opportunity for Mrs. Wood’s virtuosity 

came near the border-line. There have been besides 

Mr. Wood four conductors, of whom Herr Wein- 

gartner is emphatically the most serious; a 

violoncellist, Herr Hugo Becker; four vocalists, 

Madame Blanche Marchesi, Miss Marie Brema, 

Mr. Andrew Black, and Mrs. Henry Wood, who 

has not a great voice, but sang Tatiana’s letter-song 

like an artist. Of the pianists, Signor Busoni is well 

known to London audiences, and so is M. Saint-Saéns, 

who played Mozart’s Concerto in B flat, as well as his 

‘* Africa ” fantasia (a first performance); bnt Mr. Harold 

Bauer had not been heard before at the Queen’s Hall, 

and the impressive Concerto in C minor of Saint-Saéns 

was a very inadequate test of his power—if his obvious 

qualities of wrist and finger-joint are supplemented by 

others less ordinary at this date. 

We have heard, besides, three violinists: the 
violinists have been perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of this festival. At the second concert, Lady 
Hallé (Mme. Norman-Neruda) played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto; at the third, ‘‘ Mons.” Ysaye (will our 
English zmpresari ever give up this distressing abbre- 
viation ?) played the third concerto of Saint-Saéns ; at 
the fifth these two artists were heard in the sublime 
double concerto of Bach, and Lady Hallé played besides 
Tartini’s Sonata del Diavolo; and last Saturday Dr. 
Joachim gave Mozart’s D major concerto and the 
** Chaconne.” Mr. Newman is to be congratulated on 
having brought together what the music-hall pro- 
grammes might call this ‘‘ powerful combination ”— 
the one living violinist who possesses a// its resources 
in a degree which one can hardly imagine has been ever 
exceeded, the heroine of the old ‘‘ popular ” quartette 
which is becoming as legendary as the mythical Mario 
and Grisi of elderly opera-goers, and the great Hun- 
garian who has commanded the respect of London 
audiences for over half a century, and ‘‘ uttered nothing 
base.” To complete the lesson, one other master 
should have co-operated; but the pupil of Delphin 
Alard, the idol of St. James’s Hall in recent years, is 
too rarely heard in London now. 

M. Ysaye has been so much among us lately, and 
is so soon about to give another series of recitals, that 
it isless regrettable he should have chosen for his solo 
at the Festival to interpret a composer of the secondrank. 
In Bach’s double concerto, even in the second theme 
of the vivace, which drew out the incomparable breadth 
and vigour of his playing, and the noble melody of the 
middle movement, it was easy to perceive that he con- 
cerned himself to avoid the least foundation for the 
stupid charge of egoism that has been brought against 
his quartette-playing. He never plays, indeed, without 
conveying an impression of reserve, which is perhaps 
the last quality one would dream of attributing to Lady 
Hallé. 

The performance of the Mendelssohn concerto on 
Tuesday week was, if not the most interesting, quite 
the most curious of items; for it was M. Ysaye who 
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conducted. The Mendelssohn concerto is the indis- 
pensable consecration of every fiddler’s progress. It 
is not a supreme test; it is not great music as the 
Beethoven concerto is great music; but it is a great 
opportunity in this sense, that there are few composi- 
tions so inevitably identified in the memory with this 
and that concrete performance, few of which a per- 
former can acquire the monopoly so easily—so that to 
have heard it played, say, a dozen times by Sarasate is 
to listen with a jealous and prejudiced ear to every 
other interpretation. It is as sure to _ fascinate 
virgin ears as the Giaour is to enthrall budding 
imaginations; and of one and the other it is 
true to say that only with the snobbish and the 
superficial does disparagement ever succeed to infatua- 
tion. Something of the drawl and the lisp which are 
said to have marked the speech of Mendelssohn and 
are symbols of his limitation as a composer, a com- 
placent languor and didactic tearfulness from which he 
is seldom free, are to be observed in this beautiful work ; 
but who will deny the grace of the opening theme, the 
effective handling of the wind instruments throughout, 
the beauty of the ancestral modulations that intro- 
duce the andante, the originality of the great arpeggio 
passage in the first movement, or the delicacy and 
brilliancy of the last ? ; 

Lady Hallé showed in her playing of the concerto 
all her old qualities, a masculine amplitude, brightness 
of tone, facility, and perfect intonation. It was not, 
however, an ideal performance. She showed in the first 
movement a tendency to substitute jerkiness for a 
resolute rhythm ; in many a passage the sentiment was 
positively flabby, and particularly in the andante, 
which is always so easily made to suggest the 
inspired chorister-boy; while certain bars of the 
last movement were taken at a needlessly 
irregular pace, so that there were anxious moments 
for the conductor and the orchestra, The ‘‘ Trillo del 
Diavolo” was a more perfectly satisfactory display of 
her technique. 

The saseahoul public is proverbially fickle, but 
the staying power of veterans never fails to im- 
press us English in whatever sphere of life-long 
activity. It was agreeable to witness the ovation 
given to Dr. Joachim—which he accepted with the 
shyness of a débutant; and it was a rare and austere 
pleasure to hear him play Bach and Mozart. His ear 
is undeniably less exacting than it was, but his bowing 1s 
faultless as ever and he has nearly all his ancient vigour. 
Certainly he realised all the intensity of the andanfe and 
all the grace of the charming Rondeau ; he played the 
arpeggi of the long cadenza in the first movement, 
too, incomparably. As for the ‘* Chaconne, which 
is the summit of the violinist’s ambition, and the 
triumph of the violin, it is hardly needful to say that 
once again Dr. Joachim’s rendering was a model of ripe 
scholarship and unerring style. 

M. I. CHANTERELLE. 





FROM ABROAD. 
I. THE PRUSSIAN CRISIS. 


ITH the closure of the Prussian Diet on Friday 

the second stage in the “ Landesverdrossenheit a 

malaise, or Prussian internal crisis, may be said to have 
terminated. For the crisis, if crisis it be, 1s continuous, 
almost chronic, and a solution of the main question at issue 
seems as remote as ever. For upwards of two years now 
the Prussian Diet has been the theatre of a curious trial 
of strength between the Emperor and Government on the 
one hand, and the Agrarian Junker Squirearchy on the 
other. The causa litis is the celebrated Canal Bill—the 
scheme to establish an elaborate system of waterways con- 
necting the West with the East of Prussia. It was the 
Emperor’s pet scheme, formulated, if not conceived, by 


him, and he had publicly pledged his imperial word to 
carry it through. Prince Hohenlohe, then Chancellor, was 
entrusted with this charge. The bill, as will be remem- 
bered, was thrown out in the autumn of 1899, partly on the 
ground of the enormous expenditure required, partly on 
the ground that Agrarian interests would be disadvan- 
tageously affected by the import, which the canal would 
facilitate, of foreign grain, but in great part, too, because 
it has almost become a.cardinal principle of Agrarian policy 
to sanction no sort of legislative measure not directly 
benefiting purely Agrarian interests. The question at once 
arose what to do with the obstreperous Junker Squires, 
and the aged Chancellor thought he had solved it by im- 
posing disciplinary measures on a number of “ Landrithe,” 
the old Norman vice-comes, or local officials, who were 
summarily relieved of office. This petty reprisal, 
of somewhat doubtful constitutional authority, was soon 
recognised as impolitic in principle, as it was certainly poli- 
tically futile, for it implied, as the Socialists have always 
contended, that the Landrithe elected to the Diet were uot 
free to vote according to conviction. Accordingly a few 
months later the penalised Landrithe were comfortably 
reinstated in higher positions of authority. It was then 
generally felt that the Agrarians had shown their strength, 
and that the Government, as indeed was the case, did not 
consider it prudent to try a passage of arms with the 
Junker Squirearchy, which, if not an aristocracy of talents, 
is unquestionably an homogeneous political whole, as con- 
scious of its wants and powers as it is determined to obtain 
and maintain them. With the accession of Count von 
Biilow to the Chancellorship, the Government were pos- 
sessed of a strong leader as yet little acquainted with the 
imponderabilia of Prussian politics, it is true, but withal 
clearsighted, energetic, self-confident, and successful. The 
Canal Bill was once more submitted to the Diet, and in 
prospect seemed to have a better chance. But another 
and a far greater question was at issue, a question too 
eminently Agrarian in its interests, and which the Agrarians 
were not slow to turn to account. The attitude of the new 
Chancellor towards the Agrarian demands for an increase 
on the tariffs on grain and other Agrarian products, was 
still a closed book, nor could the Chancellor be cajoled 
into any expression of opinion. The battle between indus- 
trial and Agrarian interests, which has still to be fought out 
in the larger arena of the Reichstag, was strategically 
opened on the floors of the Prussian Diet. The Press of all 
shades and factions rushed into the breach, and for many 
months a polemical war has been raging of great intensity 
and not a little asperity of utterance. The Canal Bill was 
referred to a Committee. Freiherr von Zedlitz, former 
President of the “ Seehandlung” Bank, once the factotum 
of Dr. von Miquel, now journalist and member of both 
Prussian and Imperial Parliaments, conducted, as before, 
the Press controversy with much adroitness and contro- 
versial ingenuity. It soon became apparent that the Canal 
Bill was a deadlock. The Finance Minister, Dr. von Miquel, 
entered the lists, this time apparently for the bill, the 
Minister of Railways gravely proclaimed that the “ canals 
would be built anyhow,” and the Emperor roundly rated a 
high Conservative official for the obstruction. But all to 
little purpose ; a curious speech of Prince Herbert Bis- 
marck insidiously attacking Count von Biilow seemed to 
reveal the existence, or prospective existence, of an Agrarian 
“ Fronde” bent on securing the Chancellor’s fall. The 
patience of the Government became exhausted. With 
characteristic energy Count von Biilow summoned a “ con- 
fidential ” sitting of the Ministry, and it was determined to 
put an end to the rasquinadoes and bantering policy of 
Agrarian procrastination, and close the Diet. This Count 
Biilow did the following day in a few words of admirable 
laconicism. ‘Three lusty cheers were given for the Emperor- 
King, and a session of unequalled barrenness was thus 
terminated. This time the political astrologers were not 
disappointed. Dr. von Miquel, Prussia’s celebrated Finance 
Minister, and unquestionably a man of remarkable talents, 
fell on the bill he had last year succeeded in frustrating. 
From Marxite to Prussian Finance Minister he had passed 
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through almost every conceivable extreme, dabbled in almost 
every conceivable direction. His fall had been predicted 
scores of times, but he always managed to weather the storm. 
Once the “ Emperor’s Man” he has well earned the honour 
conferred upon him—the Emperor in an autograph letter 
specially cteated him life member of the Prussian Upper 
House—and may now sun himself in the halo of his 
chequered ‘but remarkable career. Perhaps, too, he may 
find time to complete his criticism and condemnation of 
Socialism. With him fell Herr von Hammerstein, com- 
monly known as “ Miquel’s shadow,” and the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, who recently stated that trade was a 
“ necessary evil.” The Ministry has now been recomposed, 
and, as is inevitable in Prussia, bears little, if any, political 
difference from its predecessors. It comprises, however, in 
the new Minister of Trade and Commerce, for the first 
time, a man drawn from the business, world who has never 
been an official ; and, consequently, has never received the 
training generally regarded as indispensable for any 
Gcvernmental position. In this sense a new departure has 
been made. With regard to the future, it would be ex- 
tremely rash to hazard a conjecture. ‘This much, however, 
may be said, that the Government will not abandon the 
Canal Bill, and that the Agrarians will not obtain the 
maximum and minimum scheme of tariffs so hotly contested 
for. Probably Count von Biilow will not dissolve the Diet, 
as, owing to the three-class electoral system in Prussia, 
page the same of the same class of membets would 
e returned, and as things now stand in Prussia the 
Government simply cannot afford to break with the 
Agrarian :aristocracy, which thus holds the trump card. 
In Imperial politics it would seem to be Biilow’s policy to 
play off the Clericals against refractory elements, and as 
the Clericals know to a T what to expect from the 
Chancellor, this policy seems to be of good augury for the 
future. In the Prussian Diet the Conservatives all told 
centrol 201 votes out of a total of 433 members. Were 
the Chancellor able to conciliate the Clericals and National 
Liberal party he might quite possibly gather together a 
formidable Parliamentary following. Whether he would 
ever be able to outvote the Conservatives is a moot point, 
but at present the chances speak certainly against it. In 
any case, no break in the Prussian system is contemplated. 
The iron girders of Prussian Conservatism, upon which 
the entire Prussian organism rests and is welded together, 
would start like hammered iron were the system tampered 
with or the power of the Junker classes appreciably broken. 
A Liberal Prussia is an almost inconceivable’ idea, 

nor is the idea entertained in the mind . of any living 
Prussian official. But there are signs that the Govern- 
ment is growing weary of the indignities to which the loyal 
Junkers continually subject it, and that it will not ever 
submit to be flouted in so ‘unchivalrous a fashion. It is 
known that the Emperor is very angry with his refractory 
aristocracy, and in Count von ;Biilow he has a man in 
whom he reposes absolute confidence, and who, moreover, 
has the energy and the nous to carry out his injunctions. 


The final stage of the contest remains to be fough 
} 1 t out. 
Viderint Consules. . 





THE CUBAN REPUBLIC. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 23. 


PresipENT MCKINLEY is just starting on the regular 
Swing round the circle which has become an established 
institution in recent years. Accompanied by the members 
of his Cabinet, he will visit the different portions of the 
country and, as far as possible, explain and justify to the 
people in platform speeches and a more formal address 
his plans and policies. 

_ The territory of the United States is so extensive, and 
its population so widely distributed, that a single address 
by a public character, no matter how important he may 
be, has a comparatively restricted influence. By repeating 
the treatment of a theme of general interest, however, in 


a variety of speeches in different parts of the country, the 
President is able to influence personally as many people 
as Lord Salisbury in his Guildhall address or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his Budget speech. The 
American people must meet the popular idol face to face 
if he is to influence their thought. President McKinley is 
a past master in the art of peripatetic oratory, and we may 
depend upon him by this journey to strengthen his hold 
upon the somewhat unstable affections of those whom Mr. 
Bryan is pleased to call his subjects. 

Considerable amusement and some irritation has been 
caused by the proposal of Harvard University to confer 
upon the President, on the occasion of his approaching 
visit to Cambridge, the degree of LL.D. This distinction 
is supposed to be conferred upon those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in some department of scholarly ex- 
cellence. No one claims that McKinley is a scholar. He 
has shown no ability in political or economic science. He 
has written nothing save tedious and commonplace mes- 
sages of infinite length and wearisome detail. His foreign 
policy shows no grasp of any principle save that of “To 
Have and to Hold.” His sole eminence is in the art of 
practical politics, and yet Harvard intends to give him the 
degree of LL.D. It reminds one of a similar performance, 
some seventy years back, when the old New England Col- 
lege conferred this degree upon Andrew Jackson, the 
Tennessee backwoodsman. Mr. Cleveland was once offered 
the degree, but declined it on the ground of his manifest 
unworthiness of a literary distinction. It is hardly to be 
expected that McKinley will be so modest. 


The subject on which the people will be most anxious 
to hear from the President will be the policy of the Adminis- 
tration towards Cuba. Congress, just before its adjourn- 
ment, notified the Cuban Constitutional Convention that 
our troops would be withdrawn and the government turned 
over to the Cuban Republic, provided that the Constitu- 
tion finally adopted by the people of Cuba should reserve 
to the United States the right to interfere at any time in 
the affairs of the island for the maintenance of order and the 
preservation of stable government. Cuba was also to bind 
herself against an excessive creation of debt, and not to 
alienate any portion of her territory to any foreign Power 
except the United States. Up to the present time, the con- 
vention has not accepted the “ terms” offered by the United 
States, and until the terms are accepted Cuba must reinain 
in the possession of the United States. No one seriously 
questions the necessity of thus safeguarding the interests 
of the United States in the island of Cuba. We intervened 
in Cuba to end an intolerable situation caused by armed 
conflict between Spaniard and Cuban, and we should be 
short-sighted indeed if we should allow the new-fledged re- 
public to fall into the alternations of anarchy and despotism 
which make up the political history of Spanish-American 
republics. To be sure, there is the Cuban resolution of 
1898, with its specific disclaimer of any intention to exercise 
sovereignty or dominion over the island of Cuba, and this 
declaration is repeated with virtuous indignation by the 
professional critics of the Administration as unmistakable 
evidence of perfidy and fraud on our part towards the in- 
habitants of Cuba. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We made that promise to the people of Cuba in 
good faith in the light and with the information which we 
then had. We have since acquired new information, which 
compels us to rescind our promise in order that we may not, 
by stupidly adhering to it, injure our own interests and those 
of Cuba as well. The position of the mugwump in this 
matter is tantamount to an assertion that the United States is 
iw honour bound to pursue a policy which may bring political 
disaster to Cuba, bankrupt the island, and deliver it over to 
a succession of military despotisms; for these would be 
almost certain consequences of a “ hands off” policy on the 
part of the United States—all because of a declaration of our 
intention made in the excitement of impending war and in 
the absence of full information. Cuba will be held in check 


if necessary. The right of intervention on the part of the 
United States must be recognised in the Cuban Constitution, 
or otherwise in time to come it may be necessary for the 
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United States to intervene without specific sanction. 
Plighted faith cannot stand before common-sense. 

The Philippine situation seems to be clearing up. 
Aguinaldo’s submission and the proclamation of his alle- 
giance to the United States is likely to have a far-reaching 
effect in pacifying the islands. If, as it is reported, the 
Filipino chieftain is to be given an important civil office, 
the situation will be still further improved. If the vexed 
question of the Friars and their rights in the islands can be 
settled speedily and quietly, and if the natives shall be given 
a number of civil offices, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt the speedy pacification of the islands, and the rapid 
reduction of our military establishment will immediately 
follow. 

The decision of the Supreme Court as to the legal 
status of our new possessions, whether they are within or 
without the pale of the Constitution, is awaited with much 
interest. If Porto Rico and the Philippines are to be 
governed under the Constitution, their products come in 
free of duty. If not, the local tobacco and sugar interests 
are in no danger. The probabilities are that the Supreme 
Court, whose members antedate the expansionist era, will 
decide that the territory of the United States cannot be 
governed outside the Constitution. Such a decision will 
really improve the expansionist position, since it will compel 
the construction of some fixed and definite system of govern- 
ment for our new possessions and will permanently incor- 
porate them into our body politic. 

_ Much interest is being taken here in the financial situa- 
tion of Great Britain as revealed in the Budget speech. 
The export duty on coal is expected by many to throw the 
South American coal trade into the hands of the United 
States, and the general tone of the speech is taken to indi- 
cate a possible return to the policy of protection in some 
form or other. Should protective duties be enacted by Great 
Britain, such a policy would have a serious effect upon 
ovr exports across the Atlantic, and we should be in no 
position to retaliate, for Great Britain has long laboured 
under the burden of our high tariffs. Indeed, there is some 
talk of letting down the bars and admitting iron and steel 
goods free of duty. 

_ The United States Steel Corporation has gone through 
its first labour difficulty, and has yielded so far as to rein- 
state a large number of men who had been discharged from 
one of its mills for organising a labour union. This is only 
the preliminary to a more extended conflict. The trust 
employs nearly 200,000 men, and of these probably 40,000 
belong to the various unions, most of them to the Amalga- 
mated Iron and Steel Association, the leading organisation 
of iron and steel workers. The policy of the Carnegie Com- 
pany, whose former president, Mr. Schwab, is the chief 
executive of the United States Steel Corporation, has, since 
1892, been against any recognition of labour unions. The 
Carnegie Company have always paid good wages, and have 
shown themselves ready to adjust any grievance which their 
employés might have, but they have never reopened the 
question of union recognition which was closed in 1892 by 
the defeat of the strikers at Homestead. If the attempt is 
made to continue this policy by the new company, a labour 
war must be the result, for the Amalgamated Iron and Steel 
Association is rapidly extending its membership, and pro- 
poses to fight for recognition. The result of the struggle, 
whether open warfare is waged or a compromise is effected, 
must be to raise wages at the expense of profits and lessen 
our advantages in the export trade. 

FRANKLIN. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I, 
Se amazing indiscretion of the Royal Academy in not 
providing a “ picture of the year” is altogether out- 
side our understanding. Such, beyond private and press 
view tickets, is the only thing that the Academy has been in 
the habit of giving us free of charge, and the omission, 
prompted though it may be by delicate consideration for 
M. Constant’s great portrait of the late Queen, is difficult 


to understand. But the fact remains ; this year is nobody’s - 
year, and the only possible guide to poor public taste is the 
faltering decision of the Chantrey trustees. Surely, for 
reasons which are about to appear, this omission on the 
Academy’s part is very serious. A great Sargent or Abbey 
or somebody else is to the public what the Mediterranean 
was to the ancient mariner—the beginning and the end of a 
long, long journey. The man who comes out of the street 
starts from it and comes back to it ; ’tis the axis of his circu- 
lar tour through the galleries ; ’tis a definite, tangible thing 
which previous experience has taught him to expect. More- 
over, on his opinion of its merits rests his judgment of the 
exhibition as a whole, of which he regards it as a sort of 
symbol ; and, however fallacious such a judgment may be, 
this is the only way he possesses of forming a judgment at 
all. The cleverest man in the world cannot regard the 
Academy as an entirety, and, personally, we are not 
ashamed to confess that we have long since given up the 
attempt. In the present case, for instance, we candidly 
don’t know whether the exhibition is generaliy good or 
generally bad. Synthetic observation of what we see is 
literally impossible in an art institution where topsyturvey- 
dom is the guiding principle. Only after analvsis, laborious, 
back-breaking, eye-straining analysis, have we satisfied our- 
selves that there are some interesting fragments in this vast, 
irresponsible, conglomerate heap. 


The hanging committee playfully adhere to their reso- 
lution to make analysis as difficult as possible. ‘The worst 
pictures occupy the best places; or the converse is the 
case. A little green landscape is made to look like a 
postage stamp on a ground of flaring red and yellow can- 
vases ; such is the Academical interpretation of the law of 
the survival of the fittest. From a morass, composed, as it 
seems, of claptrap landscape and daguerreotype cows, we 
extract a dainty subject picture of surprising freshness and 
merit. In a word, the hanging would scarcely have done 
credit to a gang of novices. Yet we repeat that there are 
some interesting things from the quality of which the com- 
bined unevenness of half a dozen Academies could not 
detract. First of all, we will take Mr. Abbey. He ias 
concentrated his energies on a single picture. ‘The 
“ Crusaders Sighting Jerusalem ” is in the third gallery, and 
its subject and sentiment form a considerable divergence 
from the artist’s beaten track. Its composition is pyramidal. 
Erect on a cairn of stones stands a crowned and mail-clad 
warrior, holding before him the standard he has planted 
on the ground, his bronzed face with half-parted lips raised 
in exultation to the skies. Below him a second and an 
older crusader bends his head half reverently to his sword 
hilt, and between the two a youth with ecstatic face up- 
raised kneels, clasping his weapon to his breast. There is 
a fine assertiveness about the large crimson cross that is 
woven into the three dresses, and appears again in the 
subordinate figure in the vanguard of the Christian host 
below, whilst the texture of the coats of mail is rendered 
with astonishing cleverness. Environed, moreover, by an 
Eastern landscape gorgeous with the colours of sunset, these 
figures are successful in conveying a certain sentiment of 
exaltation that takes the attention from a few petty incon- 
sistencies which are curious rather than important. How- 
ever, one of ‘em is just worth mentioning. The two older 
warriors are finely masculine creations, stamped with the 
seal of historical verity; but the Frankish youth between 
them, the boy warrior with uncovered head and ecsiatic 
eyes, is a wholly effeminate type. Candidly, he looks as if 
he could never have stood the hardship of a Palestine cain- 
paign, and the untouched purity of his complexion adds to 
our conviction that he never did so. The decorative value 
of the contrasting types makes us loth to pursue what may 
seem a disparagement of Mr. Abbey's eminently pleasing 
work, but his sudden and spasmodic burst into idealism— 
for the youth is purely ideal—provokes some further inte- 
resting reflections. The slight staginess that sat so well 
on Mr. Abbey’s Shakespearean characters has crept into 
these crusaders. Mr. Abbey sees them, as Shakespeare 
might have seen them, and probably would have done so, 
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with an eye to their dramatic presentation. The only ques- 
tion is whether the subject lends itself to that theatric-cum- 
historic instinct which was the genius of Shakespeare and 
1s apparently that of Mr. Abbey. There is, or should be, 
a religious element in the work before us, and it seems to 
combat the purely theatric. However, the artist’s new role 
involves psychology as well as art, and is not one that we 
can pass over with anything but a qualified opinion and the 
greatest reserve. 

In the much-coveted third room we also find Mr. 
Sargent’s brilliant portrait of the Misses Wertheimer, Mr. 
Fildes’s “ Gegetta,” and two classical figure subjects by the 
President and Mr. J. W. Waterhouse respectively. Con- 
cerning the first-named, we shall have something to say 
when we deal with the rest of this artist’s prolific output. 
“ Gegetta” we hasten to welcome both as an admirable 
essay in Venetian colour and a revival of that art which 
M.r Fildes has lately hidden so successfully in a cataract of 
indifferent and uninteresting British likenesses. A beautiful 
subject, indeed, is this daughter of the South, with the ewer, 
the dark, wayward hair, and the refined oval features, whose 
garb of many hues and pink coral necklace wrap her so 
becomingly ; and the preciseness of the painting is not of 
the kind that calls loudly for greater breadth. Going from 
Mr. Fildes’s work to that of Sir Edward Poynter is like pass- 
ing from a sun-bath to a shower-bath. Yet we cannot but 
admire the decorative grace of the latter’s “Helena and 
Hermia.” The decoration, however, is of that impassive 
sort which chills the human emotions like a white marble 
statue or a London fog. Cold white drapery deadens flesh 
that is already as cold as the tesselated floor. Lifeless grey- 
blue almost makes us long for a touch of gav cerulean or 
rich ultramarine without the qualifying greyness that terra 
verte might produce. Embroideries of green and yellow, 
the purple blues of lake and hill, even the flat green bay 
leaves of the background, are abstractions of a character so 
frankly inhuman that one is inclined to forget that the 
colour scheme is really arranged with the utmost skill, and 
that the painting contains at least one rarely-modelled arm 
and all the fine, if formal, beauty of rhythmical line Essen- 
tially decorative also, but bolder, broader and more 
human, is Mr. Waterhouse’s rendering of “ Nymphs finding 
the Head of Orpheus.” In the foreground flowers and the 
pattern of the background wood there is, indeed, a savour of 
pre-Ranvhaelitism, but it is sufficiently faint to be pleasing, 
and dexterous freedom marks his handling of the pinks, 
blues, and lilacs elsewhere. The classical spirit of the compo- 
sition loses nothing by the touch of realism conveyed by the 
grieved, astonished faces of the nymphs, as they gaze from 
their rock into the eddying pool, and the dead countenance 
that floats, upturned to theirs, amidst the lily flags. Daringly 
vivacious, too, is the streak of flaming scarlet sash that the 
artist has introduced into his draperies. Those who cry 
for plenty of pure colour will surely find it here. 

Immediately underneath Mr. C. W. Furse’s gigantic 
and most ungainly portrait of the late General Sir Charles 
Nairne there has been hung, with characteristic fatuousness, 
the only subject picture contributed by Sir L. Alma 
Tadema ; only the border widths of the two frames prevent 
this exquisite little classical piece from being completely 
swamped by the canvas above. The. superb quality of 
“ Under the roof of blue Ionian weather,” the crispness of 
the marble, the sparkle of the AXgean sea, would make us 
ignore the fact that these are repetition and compel our 
unstinted admiration, were it not for the sober memory that 
“there is higher work for Art than the arts.” Consequently 
—-though with the glint of that marble still in our eyes it is 
exceedingly difficult to do so—we must class the artist with 
those of his brother Academicians who, with less perception 
of beauty and less power of expression, have invested their 
whole talent in a single pictorial specialitv. And here we 
must end our first survey, with a passing reference to those 
painters of landscape and landscape with figures who seem 
to us to be most worthy of consideration. Mr. Alfred East 
easily takes his place at the head of the pure landscape men : 
we shall deal with his work in another article ; and Messrs. J. 
Aumonier, Alfred Parsons and David Farquharson contri- 


bute work that is of their best, whilst the clever technique 
of Mr. Yeend King was never shown to better advantage 
than in his surprisingly poetic “ The Farm Ford.” A blaze 
of golden gorse and summer sunshine, entitled “ On Laving- 
ton Down,’ comes from Mr. H. H. La Thangue, a pleasingly 
cool shipping scene from Mr. Stanhope Forbes, and a 
rendering of “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” from Mr. 
Albert Goodwin ; the last, a picture couched in an extraor- 
dinarily high key, is one of the selections of the Chantrey 
trustees. ‘The seascapes seem to us to be as usual. ‘That 
is to say, Mr. Napier Hemy supplies what are far and away 
the best. 
F. J. M. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE times are certainly exceptional and still somewhat 

out of joint in the monetary world. At this season 

of the year a period of cheap money and advancing prices 
for investment securities might generally be looked for. An 
old-fashioned Stock Exchange “tip” used to be to buy 
Consols for the “ May rise.” There is not much buoyancy 
about these securities under the dead-weight of the new 
sixty-million issue, and the provision of means to pay for 
the loan prevents much ease in Lombard-street. Natal has 
been in the market as a borrower, and the London County 
Council is taking two millions more, while rumours are 
becoming persistent that the long-talked-of Russian loan of 
some twenty millions sterling is at length on the eve of 
arrangement. Investors here are not likely to take much 
interest in the last-mentioned operation; but capital is 
now so mobile that any increased demand on the continental 
bcurses in connection with the issue in question would 
at once make itself felt here. French bank portfolios 
are at the present moment unusually full of bills on 
London, under the temptation of comparatively high 
rates here, and large sums could be drawn from us should 
occasion arise. The speculative mania which has grown 
so pronounced in the United States forms another reason 
for the maintenance of money rates here, for should 
these fall away money might be withdrawn to finance 
Wall Street. _ American papers, by the way, do not 
hold out much expectation that the Consols subscrip- 
tions from the other side of the Atlantic will represent 
permanent investments. The inducement to purchase, it 
seems, was the very sensible one that the British Funded 
Debt stood at a lower price than for several years past, and 
that a general opinion prevailed that the conclusion of the 
South African War would see a substantial advance in price 
which would permit of profitable sales. Hitherto the pre- 


ceding Exchequer bond investments by our American: 


cousins have not proved particularly advantageous. 

Stock Exchange dealings continue to be dominated by 
the extraordinary and erratic movements of American 
securities. That the advance in prices should be so con- 
tinuous and the relapses up to the present of such com- 
paratively small extent excites a great deal of wondering 
comment. It should be remembered, however, as recently 
pointed out in these columns, that a genuine home invest- 
ment demand has arisen, concurrently with which large 
masses of shares have been taken from the market by 
powerful financial groups in the interest of the numerous 
“deals” and combinations disclosed from time to time 
of late. ‘The amount of securities floating on the 
market has thus been very materially reduced — 
here the supply has been reduced to a minimum 
by persistent realisations of holders. The “corner- 
ing of the bears” in New York has thus been rendered 
a comparatively easy task, and the “ squeeze” in Northern 
Pacifics during the past week recalls the stirring times of 
Commodore Vanderbilt and Daniel Drew and of Fisk and 
Gould. The shares driven in New York up to 200 stood 
here at the same time some 60 points lower, but as the 
American sellers were being charged $10 fine per share 
per day for non-delivery, there was not so much inducement 
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as appeared on the surface to sweep this market in the 
attempt to fulfil Wall Street contracts, though many urgent 
cables for such action were despatched. The slaughter oi 
“bears” is not now considered so justifiable a sport as was 
the case in the more primitive times succeeding the Civil 
War, and is apparently not carried on as ruthlessly as in the 
historic “ North-West” and “ Harlem” corners, when tie 
last cent was systematically taken from all the victims. 
To say nothing of questions of morality, a “corner” is bad 
for business as creating distrust, and dealings here have 
fallen off perceptibly since prices reached so high a level. 
A great deal of most reckless trading must have accompanied 
and helped to cause the rise, and there is a growing feeling 
here that this will have to be eliminated, and some basis 
for intrinsic value be found, before prudent people should 
venture in such a gamble. Meantime, Canadian railway 
securities caught the contagion, Canadian Pacific shares 
advancing some twenty points on wild-cat talk of American 
control. This would certainly not be tolerated by the 
Dominion Government, which dowered the enterprise so 
freely with lands and money. A number of English and 
German holders no doubt realised on the advance, but 
the shares are well held for investment, and in such case 
higher value only induces “ sitting tight.” Grand Trunk 
stocks, which are confined to this market, would be still 
more difficult to obtain in any very large amount, and their 
improvement in value must be ascribed mainly to reflex 
action. 

Uneasiness as to the American situation and its effect 
on the coming fortnightly settlement on this market has 
checked business in all other departments of the Stock 
Exchange. Unfavourable trade returns, showing a con- 
tinuance of heavy purchases of foreign produce and manu- 
factures, and a reduction of exports, aided by higher money 
rates, have helped to give rather a dull tone to home in- 
vestments, and business in home railway stocks has again 
fallen off with renewed criticism as to the finance and 
management of the various companies. In the discussion 
raised in respect of the high mileage rates for goods and the 
possibility of reducing expenditure by increasing train loads, 
as has been done in the United States, the essential differ- 
ence in the character of the service in the two countries 
is generally overlooked. The bulk of the American freight 
traffic, on which statistics are based, is hauled over long 
distances from the interior to the sea-board at low speed, 
“convoys” of trains occupying several days in the journey, 
say, from Chicago to ocean ports. Heavy loads and iow 
rates are thus possible. Goods traffic here is conducted 1 
express speeds to keep the lines clear, and the public would 
take very badly to a reduction of such facilities or a 
diminution of the train service with the view of securing 
better filled carriages. The problem to be solved is by no 
means so simple as is assumed by railway centres. 

The Mining Market has not benefited much by the 
reported commencement of work on several of the Rand 
properties. Throughout the dark and depressing times of 
the war the shares of these properties have been very well 
maintained, the holdings being widely distributed here and 
on the continent, and having the support of wealthy firms 
and corporations. There is thus the less room for a sharp 
advance in price, and there is a disposition to wait and see 
what will be the new conditions to be faced as to costs and 
taxation, if and when peace is restored. 


EK. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—One word as to my friend Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s excellent and conciliatory paper. He would 


unravel the tangle by making the County Technical Com- 








mittees or some similarly constituted but nominated body 
mainly of County Councillors supreme, and turning Urban 
and Rural District Councils into School Boards. 

It is perfectly natural that a man who has done so 
much to make County Councils a success should face with 
courage an immense and highly controversial extension of 
their powers. 

But I am one of the veterans who have been through 
all these Local Government controversies in the House, 
and I cannot but recall a summer’s afternoon in 1888, when 
I wish we had had the assistance of Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice. We Liberals then fought our best to retain for 
the County Councils the right, given in Clause 8 and in 
the schedule of the bill as introduced, to have transferred 
to them in some cases directly, in others gradually by 
Orders in Council, the powers of the Home Office, the 
Board of Trade, and the Local Government Board under a 
great variety of important Acts. The bill thus originally 
contemplated an immense and vitally important devolution 
of powers. This devolution we Liberals defended to the 
last, but the Tories shrank back and abandoned their own 
proposals. 

Well, what I ask is this, that the people who with a 
light heart would saddle County Councils with the problem 
of elementary as well as secondary and technical education, 
and in effect place upon their shoulders the most compli- 
cated, delicate, and difficult task imaginable of reorganisa- 
tion and development of a highly specialised group of 
public administrative duties, had better examine for them- 
selves the schedule of the Bill of 1888 in its first form. 
They will see that County Councils have but touched the 
fringe of the great spheres of local work which were to have 
been given them, and must be given to them, and the sooner 
the better, if these duties are to be well done, and Parlia- 
ment and the central Executive are to be relieved of the 
horrible congestion of work. This is the proper line of ex- 
tension of the powers of County Councils, and this line 
would be hopelessly shut off if the County Councils have 
the heaviest duty of all—the reorganisation and reconcilia- 
tion of all the forces and powers and demands of education 
—thrust upon them. 

Again, Lord Edmond’s only serious reason for pre- 
ferring Urban and Rural District Councils to the ad ioc 
District School Boards proposed by Lord Spencer last year 
is the multiplying of elections. ‘This is the most super- 
ficial of difficulties. One of the simplest and most inevit- 
able of local Government reforms is to bring, so far as pos- 
sible, all local elections to the same day, and to have 
different officials and authorities voted for on a ballot paper, 
such as is in universal use in the United States. : 

As regards education, the real problem is how to get 
the work done best, and it cannot seriously be denied by any- 
one who knows the facts that the work, so far as it has 
been done, has been done best by the School Boards. 

To prefer, in Rural Districts, the existing Councils to 
a specially elected body is really to forget that Lord 
Edmond’s scheme would stereotype the narrow views of the 
Boards of Guardians who have so conspicuously failed as 
“School Attendance Committees.” To get a Progressive 
policy in the Rural Districts you want fresh blood, and the 
interest and ability of those put in power to be directed 
solely to the work of education. And I am not in the 
least afraid of the rural clergy. Those elected to an ad hoc 
authority would either be suitable men, or would be speedily 
humanised by direct responsibility. But I do dread putting 
in clergymen by nomination, as would be done in the 
cabin window County Council Committees 

And, in fact, to any Liberal who knows that hardly a 
County Council in England is Liberal, the proposal to make 
the County and District Councils the education authority 
seems scarcely rational, except on the theory that the devo- 
lution of this function might in time Liberalise them. 


I am, yours, &c., 


F. A. CHANNING. 
May 4, Igol. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE ‘* Times” HISTORY OF THE WAR. Vol. I. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 


[Tuirp Notice. | 


THE most interesting and valuable part of the volume 
is that which relates to the negotiations which im- 
mediately preceded and led up to the outbreak. It 
is difficult after the lapse of two years to read the story 
with patience. On July 18 the Transvaal Government, 
acting on the advice and friendly pressure of the 
Afrikander party at the Cape, had agreed to a retro- 
spective franchise of seven years in place of the five 
years asked for by Sir A. Milner at Bloemfontein. 
This was the nine-tenths of Mr. Chamberlain’s famous 
speech, and it is abundantly clear that he was un- 
willingly pushed along the path of refusal. 
This is Mr. Amery’s account : 


‘* The real advance made on July 18 was a trifling one, as 
Sir Alfred rightly judged. But to Mr. Chamberlain at a 
distance and less closely in touch with Boer chicanery, the 
news of a seven years’ franchise retrospective and prospective 
seemed at first sight welcome tidings indeed. The Boers, so 
defiant and impracticable a week ago, had suddenly conceded 
what was, after all, not so very different from Sir Alfred's 
Bloemfontein compromise! While still in the first flush of his 
elation Mr. Chamberlain met the Lobby correspondent of the 
Times. On the morning of the 19th an announcement 
appeared among the Political Notes of the 77mes declaring 
that the crisis was at an end and Mr. Chamberlain had 
achieved the object he had in view. 


In South Africa the 
announcement created a perfect panic.” 


Among the wirepullers, it should be added, whose 
object was a war waged by Great Britain for their own 
personal advantage. Mr. Amery goes on to explain how 
the Uitlander Council sent a despairing telegram, and 
how Sir A. Milner set himself down deliberately to 
render compromise impossible. Up to this period it is 
only fair to acquit Mr. Chamberlain of the chief 
responsibility for the mischief that followed. It was 
Sir Alfred Milner and his Uitlander advisers who 
persuaded the British Government to push the proposal 
on one side andto come forward with a counter-pro- 
posal for a joint inquiry into the Transvaal Franchise 
Act. The response to this was a new proposal by the 
Transvaal, the outcome of informal negotiations between 
their Attorney-General, Mr. Smuts, and the British 
representative, Mr. Greene, in which the Transvaal 
proposed to grant a five years’ franchise with full rights, 
in return for a pledge of future non-interference by 
Great Britain in internal affairs and a withdrawal of the 
claim to suzerainty. There can be little doubt that 
these proposals contained the possibility to a fair com- 
promise, but again Sir A. Milner set to work to write, 
in what Mr. Amery calls ‘‘a spirit of watchful and 
even jealous criticism,” the result being another 
failure. : 

Not content with wrecking the chances of peace, 
Sir A. Milner went further, and on August 31 he sent 
a telegram which in scarcely veiled terms urged war— 
‘* British South Africa is prepared for extreme measures, 
and is ready to suffer much in order to see the vindica- 
tion of British authority.” Never was more ill-judged 
incitement sent over the wire. ~ 

On September 8 the negotiations were virtually 
broken off by the British Government, though they 
had previously declared in reply to the Transvaal that 
they would not consider the Smuts-Greene proposal in 
the light of a refusal of the franchise inquiry ; they now 
telegraphed that they could not consent to go back to 
the proposals for which the Note of August 19 was 
intended as a substitute. 

This, which to the Boers appeared a breach of faith, 


is described by Mr. Amery, who probably expresses the 
Uitlander view, as follows : 

‘* At any rate, it was quite clear that there was no longer 
any room for negotiations in the spirit of the Bloemfontein 
Conference. The Transvaal, by the whole temper and spirit 
in which it had carried on the negotiations, had created a 
situation in South Africa for which five years’ franchise was 
no longer an adequate remedy. The remedy could only be 
found in a firm and unmistakable assertion of the determina- 
tion of the Imperial Government to maintain its position of 
paramountcy in the country. It was no longer the failure of 
the Transvaal to observe the spirit of the Convention in the 
treatment of the Uitlanders with which the Cabinet had to 
deal. It was the general situation created by the policy 
which the Transvaal had consistently pursued since the 
restoration of independence.” 

In plain English, Sir Alfred Milner and the faction 
which he had created in South Africa had managed to 
persuade the British Government that a policy of 
‘* bluff” would carry the day, and that if force were 
required the hostilities would be neither costly nor of 
long duration ; a piece of fatuous folly that has cost 
this country dear indeed. 

The next few weeks form a dreary record. The 
British Cabinet decided to wait, as Mr. Amery says, 
‘*mainly for military reasons.” Until the Army Corps 
was landed, says Mr. Amery, ‘‘ it would be no use 
delivering an ultimatum.” Meanwhile the troops in 
Natal were advanced to within striking distance of the 
Republican border. The movement was immediately 
followed by the mobilisation of the Burgher forces, and 
after that the actual outbreak of hostilities was only a 
question of days. Upon the folly and arrogance of the 
joint ultimatum presented by the Republics there are no 
two opinions, and that ill-judged action has cost them 
dear enough. We question, however, whether in 
apportioning the blame for drawing the sword the 
diplomatists who led the Republics into a position 
where they had to choose between unconditional 
surrender and hopeless defiance will not be held by the 
voice of history to share the blame. 

Here at the very threshold of the dreadful conflict 
Mr. Amery, appropriately enough, closeshis first volume. 
We have not attempted to conceal our view as to its 
errors of omission and of commission, nor to disguise 
our opinion as to the gross partiality with which the 
whole volume is stamped. Still, as the presentment 
in full of the ‘‘case against the Transvaal” on behalf 
of the Zimes newspaper, which has been for years a 
protagonist in the quarrel, it possesses a special value 
of its own. It is certainly not a possession for ever, 
but it will be a useful handbook for the future his- 
torian, who, in years to come, may have to trace to 
their beginnings the causes that led to the failure of 
British rule in South Africa. There are few more 
melancholy pages in our colonial history. 





IS SHAKESPEARE AN ALLEGORY? 


THE MESSIAHSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By Clelia (Charles 
Downing). 


London: Greening and Co. 5s. 


Mr. Cartes Downinc is the author of ‘God in 
Shakespeare.” He believes that the great dramatist 
was a reincarnation of the Divine. If we should freely 
admit that Shakespeare was divine, merely extending 
the remark to Homer, Aristophanes, Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
Mr. James Harris of Brixton, we fear that Mr. Downing 
would not be satisfied. It is due to him, however, to 
say that his work is a great improvement, in point of 
refinement and restraint, upon the ordinary ruck of 
works on what is (for some mysterious reason) called 
the “problem of Shakespeare”: the works which 


prove that he was Christ, Bacon, and anyone else but 
himself. There are real degrees of taste even in 
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absurdity, and it is possible for a maniac to rave with 
the most perfect good breeding. Mr. Downing, in 
propounding his outrageous thesis, has real humility 
and the real dignity that only comes of humility. But 
his attitude is vitiated to the very root by a low and 
inadequate conception of the nature of symbolism. He 
opens his book with the following remarks : 

‘“‘Of recent years there has been in literature a great 
turning of the spirit to symbolism and to what may be 
called essential religion. Maeterlinck abroad and Mr. Yeats 
at home are the names most prominent to me, at this 
moment, in the movement, but it pervades literature, and 
the latest minor poet will show traces of its influence.” 

This is profoundly and most fortunately true. But 
Mr. Downing entirely mistakes the real nature of 
symbolism as evinced in Maeterlinck and Mr. Yeats 
when he seeks in Shakespeare for a fixed scheme of 
allegory. ‘‘ Hermione (of Zhe Winter's Tale), the 
ideal of the Greeco-Roman world . . . has stepped 
down from her pedestal, a statue come to life, and 
clasped in her hands Perdita, the Christian ideal.” This 
is not the sort of thing Maerterlinck or Mr. Yeats write, 
and is presumably not the sort of thing that Shakespeare 
wrote. Maeterlinck’s characters do not represent par- 
ticular cliques and schools in Belgian art and politics; 
they represent eternal things for which no philosophic 
name will ever be found. Mr. Yeats’s pre-historic 
heroes are not introduced upon the stage in ordertotypify 
Mr. Redmond’s party and Mr. Healy’s party, but to 
typify elemental mysteries which cannot be typified in 
any other way. We need a much clearer conception 
of the real value and function of mysticism. It is not 
mysticism to explain a puzzle: to say that a green 
cross means evolution and a blue triangle means ortho- 
doxy. This sort of allegorical art isa mere cryptogram 
which ceases to exist when it is explained. What- 
ever a mystic may be, he is surely not only a person 
who destroys mystery. 

The real function of symbolism is much deeper and 
much more practical. We are surrounded in this 
world by huge and anonymous forces : as they rush by 
us we throw a name at them—love, death, destiny, 
remembrance—but the things themselves are infi- 
nitely vaster and more varied than the names. True 
artistic symbolism exists in order to provide another 
alphabet for the direct interpretation of these infinite 
anarchic things than the alphabet of language. It is 
not that a sea at sunset ‘‘ represents ” sorrow, but that 
a sea at sunset represents agreat dealofthetruth which 
is missed by the word ‘‘sorrow.” So it is with Mr. 
Downing’s Shakespeare allegory. It is not that 
Shakespeare is a mere philosopher: it is that philo- 
sophy is one way of describing certain unutterable 
things, and Shakespeare is another. Caliban, says 
Mr. Downing, ‘‘represents the mob.” The truth is 
that Caliban representsan old, dark,and lawless element 
in things, an element which has no name except Caliban, 
and of which the mob is one of the hundred incarna- 
tions. So far from it being true that Caliban symbo- 
lises the mob in the street, it would be far truer to say 
that the mob in the street symbolises Caliban. 

This error runs through the whole conception of 
The Messiahship of Shakespeare; the poet is per- 
petually being made to describe, not things them- 
selves, but the metaphysical names of things. Shake- 
Speare was in one sense a{thorough mystic ; he saw in 
every stone in the street things which cannot be uttered 
till the end of the world. His Perdita is not ‘‘a type 
of the Reformation,” but simply a girl in love; the 
Reformation is, in comparison, a trivial thing. 

Mr. Downing’s taste for turning good poetry into 
bad metaphysics has its entirely humorous aspects, as 
where he provides precise logical translations of many 
of the sonnets. We give one example. A famous 
sonnet begins : 

Oh, how thy worth with manners may I sing 

When thou art all the better part of me? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 


The following is, according to Mr. Downing, what the 
three lines really mean: 

1. How in modesty can I sing the worth of 
Beauty ? 

2. When it is all my better part, my thought, my 
genius, my soul. 


3. What value has self-praise ? 


If this is really what Shakespeare meant, we can 
only say that literature should be everlastingly grateful 
that it is not what he said. 


It is, however, in his treatment of Zhe Tempest 
that Mr. Downing shows most singularly his cut-and- 
dried conception of allegory. For Zhe Tempest 
really is a mystical play: its figures are symbols, but 
not mere mathematical symbols. Here is a description 
of the meaning of the wreck : 

Alonzo, the ruling class, is in despair, but still clings to 
Antonio and Sebastian, Ambition and La/ssez Faire, its old 
vices. . - Authority being thus divided between the 
Backward and Progressive parties, the Mob, Caliban, lifts 
up its head, and, led on by Stephano and Trinculo, Sensuality 
and Folly, riots freely, threatening the destruction of 

Prospero, all Justice, Law, and Civilisation, from the earth. 

What is the good of this kind of symbolism? If 
Shakespeare meant to convey the word Ambition, why 
did he go to the trouble of saying the word Antonio ? 
The truth is that Shakespeare was a symbolist of the 
genuine type, and symbolism of the genuine type is 
wholly misunderstood by Mr. Downing and his school. 
A real symbol ofa certain law is not a mere cipher- 
term arbitrarily connected with that law, but an 
example of that law. A plough is symbolic of the toil 
of all things because it is an instance of it. The 
parables of the New Testament, for instance, are built 
wholly upon this principle; so are the one or two 
mystical plays of Shakespeare. It is not, as Mr. 
Downing would put it, that Prospero was not a man 
but an image of God, but that he was a man, and, 
therefore, an image of God. The same may be said of 
Shakespeare. We have said nothing about this central 
theological theory of Mr. Downing, and our silence 
has been deliberate. Before we decide whether any 
man (even the stupidest man in the street) is God, we 
must take the preliminary precaution of knowing what 
God is and what man is. G. K. C. 





PEKING BESIEGED. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. Being the Diary of the 
Rev. Roland Allen, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1901. 7s. 6d. 


THE active and prominent parts played by missionaries 
during the attack on the Legations have been fully acknow- 
ledged by every historian of the siege; and, together with 
the name of Mr. Gamewell, that of the writer of the pre- 
sent volume will ever be associated with the effective de- 
fence of the position. It is easy to be wise after the event, 
but read by the light of subsequent circumstances it ap- 
pears only too plain that if Sir Claud Macdonald and the 
other foreign Ministers had listened to the warning voices 
of the missionaries, and if the British Government had sup- 
ported its representative in demanding strong measures at 
the time of the murder of Mr. Brooks in Shantung, the 
Boxer movement, which produced the crisis, might have 
been crushed before it assumed the dangerous proportions 
to which it afterwards attained. During the preliminary dis- 
turbances there were two sources of information open to 
the Ministers, the official assurances of the Tsung-li-Yamén, 
and the reports of the missionaries. With a curious per- 
versity of judgment, the smooth sayings of the mandarins, 
which were notoriously untrustworthy, were accepted, and 
the words of warning offered by the missionaries were dis- 
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regarded, almost with contumely. The English Minister 
treated the reports of danger which the Protestant mis- 
sionaries brought him as the rumours of alarmists, and the 
council of Ministers viewed in much the same light a weighty 
letter addressed by the French Bishop and Vicar-General 
to the French Minister. “The Ministers met to discuss 
this letter,” writes Mr. Allen, “and decided that they did 
not consider that the circumstances were such as to justify 
the bringing up of the Legation guards, and contented 
themselves with repeating their demands for the in- 
stant suppression of the Boxers’ Society, the arrest of its 
members, as well as of those persons at whose houses they 
met, and such like. They did not even threaten to take 
instant measures for the protection of their countrymen if 
the Chinese Government did not at once fully and zealously 
carry out their demands. Nine days later Féng tai station 
was burnt, and foreigners in the country were flying for their 
lives.” 

It will be remembered that the first outbreak of the 
Boxers was signalised by the murder of Mr. Brooks, an 
Anglican missionary, in Shantung. At this time Yiihsien, 
who subsequently made himself notorious by personally 
superintending the massacre of missionaries in his own 
Yamén, was the Governor of that Province, and it was at 
his instigation that the Boxers directed their attacks against 
foreigners, beginning with the murder of Mr. Brooks. ‘This 
was well known, and it was obvious, therefore, that, as 
Bishop Scott urged at the time, the chief criminal was 
Yiihsien, whose execution, or, at least, degradation, might 
have saved the situation. But all that was insisted on was 
the execution of the actual murderers, and the payment of a 
small sum of money for the erection of a memorial tablet 
on the scene of the murder; while Yiihsien was allowed to 
be promoted to the governorship of the Province of Shansi. 

The whole story shows how completely the foreign 
officials in Peking were hoodwinked by the mandarins, and 
it is humiliating to have to confess that those whose duty it 
was to be best informed knew !ess of what was going on 
in the country than the missionaries and newspaper 


correspondents. As Mr. Allen writes, “As _ usual 
throughout the siege, the people who had least 
experience of China judged best. The inex- 


perienced looked upon them (the Chinese) as a bar- 
berian, the experienced as a civilised, people.” A curious 
instance of the over-weening respect for Chinese suscepti- 
bilities which afflicted the diplomatists in Peking occurred 
in connection with the Hanlin College, which stood on the 
north of the British Legation. The neighbourhood of this 
institution was regarded by the military defenders as a 
source of danger to the Legation, and it was, therefore, pro- 
posed to destroy it. But the idea of demolishing a build- 
ing which was so highly reverenced by the Chinese for its 
hoary antiquity and literary associations was so shocking 
to the British Minister that it was determined to run any 
risk rather than put out a “barbarian” hand against it. 
A few days later, on it becoming evident to the Chinese 
that by setting fire to it they might possibly involve the 
Legation in the conflagration, they set a match to its 
halls and library and burnt them to:the ground with all that 
they contained ! 

Mr. Allen’s account of the siege and of the defence is 
extremely interesting, and brings out into strong light the 
unflinching courage and steady perseverance with which the 
positions were held against overwhelming numbers. The 
British Legation was the centre of the attack, and afforded 
the main protection to the foreign communities. The 
Ministers of France, Italy, America, Belgium, and Japan 
found shelter there, while a host of other foreigners of all 
nationalities sought refuge within its hospitable walls, and 
contributed not a little to its defence. ‘To everyone were 
allotted certain duties under the direction of Sir Claud 
Macdonald, who held the supreme command, and the ladies 
set an excellent example by the diligence and resource 
with which they provided sandbags to strengthen the im- 
provised fortifications. Fortunately, the supplies of food 
never ran short, and though horse flesh was the staple meat, 
there was always enough of it. The loss of life, though 


considerable, was incomparably less than would have been 
the case if the enemy had been any other than Chinese. 
The rumours of the massacre of the garrison which reached 
Europe during the siege were justified by the probabilities 
of the situation, but happily were falsified by the folly and 
cowardice of the attacking force. The story of the siege 
has already been told several times, but in the work before 
us will be found many facts which are new, and many de- 
scriptions which explain circumstances which have appeared 
incomprehensible. 


R. K. Dovuctas. 





PLAYS AND LYRICS OF W. B. YEATS. 


Poems. By W.B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


5s. 


1901. 


Tits is the volume that was published in 1895, and 
in 1898, and contains, with The Wind among the Reeds 
and The Shadowy Waters, all of his poetry that Mr. Yeats 
has seen fit to preserve, the two superb plays which are pre- 
sumably his best known works, the strangely unequal 
“Wanderings of Oisin (his “ Endymion”), and most of 
the lyrics. His highest lyrical achievement is not to be 
found here, but in The Wind among the Reeds, in the 
priceless little poems called “Into the Twilight,” “ The 
Song of Wandering Aengus,” “ The Heart of the Woman,” 
and the broken complaints of Aedh, and in others which 
display along with his peculiar limpidity of expression the 
infallible grace of his metrical equivocations. Yet the 
larger book gives the fullest measure of a wonderful versa- 
tility out of which the poet emerged slowly into the con- 
sciousness of his single destiny, and is studded with notable 
concessions to those talents that may be called the tempta- 
tions of genius. A fine talent for ballad produced “ Father 
Gilligan” and “ Moll Magee”; there are indications of a 
transient ambition to follow Ferguson and Aubrey de Vere 
into epic, and the influence of Swinburne and Rossetti was 
at one time active. Unique probably among his poems is 
“ The Madness of King Goll,” and Mr. Yeats seems never to 
have cared to improve the vein suggested in the lines, 
“When you are old,” which, no doubt, fortuitously and 
superficially, recall a famous sonnet of Ronsard. Were the 
lyrics set out in the order of their composition, it would 
be most interesting to trace the concentration of nis powers. 

But at any rate this is not the occasion for any sort of 
attempt to appraise the earlier poetry of Mr. Yeats, though 
this is something more than a new edition. There is a 
new preface, and some notes have been added, and the 
plays, especially “The Countess Cathleen,” have been re- 
touched. 

“ The Countess Cathleen ” has now four acts instead of 
three, the second ending (where before there was only a 
change from day to midnight) with Cathleen’s resolve to 
devote all her wealth and her thoughts to the relief of the 
starving and tempted peasantry. The third act begins with 
a new scene, of which the genera! effect is to make Aleel 
the poet a more articulate personage, and to enhance the 
price of Cathleen’s sacrifice. Warned by Aengus in a 
vision of her doom, Aleel would persuade her to go and live 
at ease among the hills till the evil days are past. He is 
pleading for his love, and Cathleen, who loves and honours 
him, is steadfast to her vow. One may feel some uncer- 


tainty whether the work gains upon the whole by this 
scoring of what, in the earlier form, was dim and implicit 
Certainly the players, who in the future shall interpret 
Aleel and Cathleen will thank Mr. Yeats for a brilliant 
opportunity, and the intrinsic beauty of these additional 
Very nobie is Cathleen’s 


passages is their final excuse. 
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answer to the demon that by Aleel’s voice would tempt her 
from her course : 


“ He bids me go 
Where none of mortal creatures but the swan 
Dabbles, and there you would pluck the harp, when the trees 
Had made a heavy shadow about our door, 
And talk among the rustling of the reeds 
When night hunted the foolish sun away 
With stillness and pale tapers. No—no—no— 
Icannot.” . . 


** Do not hold out to me beseeching hands. 
This heart shall never waken on earth. I have sworn 
By her whose heart the seven sorrows have pierced 
To pray before this altar until my heart 
Has grown to Heaven like a tree, and there 
Rustled its leaves till Heaven has saved my people.” 


And few passages in modern drama convey a sense of deso- 
lation more restrained and poignant than the parting of 
these lovers. There are some other small changes and 
additions in the second act, and Oona has a fine phrase at 
the end which js more characteristic of Mr. Yeats’s later 
manner. 

In the notes Mr. Yeats (who refers very simply to the 
circumstances of the play’s production at Dublin in 1800) 
tells us he got the plot from a collection of Irish folk-lore, 
and has found since that what he read there was a transia- 
tion from the French of Léo Lespés. It will interest many 
readers to see here this French version of an Irish legend 
that bears every mark of remote antiquity. 

The modifications of “ The Land of Heart’s Desire ” 
are far less important. There are a few new lines ; and the 
faery child in two or three places exchanges her prattle for 
a solemn and unchildlike language which, if less engaging, 
is certainly of a more equal pitch. 

To read once more this lovely little nlav—which is not 
only more tragic than “ The Countess Cathleen,” but also, 
for its length. a greater triumph of /anguage—is to be struck 
by the connection between its motive and that of “ The 
Shadowy Waters,” and compare the heroic aspirations of 
Forgael with the dangerous restlessness of Maire. Aibric’s 
incomparable speech in which he urges his friend to 

“ Seek out content. where other men 
Have found delight, in the resounding oars, 
In day out-living battle, on the breast 
Of some mild woman, or in children’s ways,” 
is almost an echo, in its Sophoclean transparency, of Father 
Hart : 
‘*My colleen, I have seen some other girls 
Restless and ill at ease, but years went by 
And they grew like their neighbours and were glad 
In minding children, working at the churn, 
And gossiping of weddings and of wakes ; 
For life moves out of a red flare of dreams 
Into a common light of common hours, 
Until old age bring the red flare again.” 
Did ever a witness to the unseen plead more seductively for 
the life of every day and the kindly ways of men ? 

Mr. Yeats, by the way, has a note about the pronuncia- 
tion and spelling of the Irish names. With the utmost diffi- 
dence T venture to ask whether there is not a very gross and 
avoidable inconsistency in writing Maire, Shawn, Shemus. 
Surely if the Irish spelling of the first is kept, the others 
should be spelt as in Irish too—Seoin. Seumas; or else 
Maire should be turned into Maurya (if that is the phonetic 
equivalent). 

F. Y. E. 





DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, DUKE OF BRUNSWICK. An 
Historical Study, 1735-1806. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1901. 

IN this scholarly and agreeable book Lord Edmond Fitz- 

maurice traces the career of a man who deserves to be 

known more widely to English readers than he is. Most 

people have heard of the Brunswick Manifesto of 1792, 

which is said to have brought on the September massacres ; 

it is familiar knowledge that a Duke of Brunswick com- 
manded the Prussian forces at the battle of Auerstadt, which 
™ade Napoleon master of North Germany. Of the thou- 


sands who are acquainted with the sordid history of Queen 
Caroline, there are some who will remember that she was 
the daughter of a Duke of Brunswick, but here, if we mis- 
take not, the knowledge of the ordinary reader will give 
way. Yer Charles Ferdinand was for long one of the most 
prominent figures on the stage of European politics. As 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick he played a brilliant part 
in the battles of the Seven Years’ War, earning from the 
elder Pitt the splendid compliment, “ His days are precious 
to Europe,” and two brief campaigns in Bohemia and 
Holland respectively (1778, 1787) served still further to 
increase his military reputation. Under his wise rule the 
Duchy of Brunswick became one of the most enlightened 
and progressive States in Germany, less famous, of course, 
for literary men than Weimar, though Lessing was for a time 
the ducal librarian, but prosperous, contented, and tolerant. 
“ The Duke,” said Mirabeau in 1786, “ will certainly not be 
thought a common man even among men of merit. His 
person bespeaks depth and penetration and a desire to 
please, tempered by fortitude—nay, by sternness. He is 
prodigiously laborious, well-informed, and perspicuous. 
However able his first Minister, Feréncé, may be, 
the Duke superintends all affairs, and generally decides 
for himself.” It may be added that his liberality 
and sympathy with everything French was so notorious, 
that he was invited by the Girondin Ministry in 
1792 to lead the French army against Austria. But 
thougn he svmpathised with particular liberal measures 
and disliked the emigrés, Brunswick was no sansculotte, and 
he felt that his first duty was towards the Prussian army, of 
which he was Field Marshal. The overtures of Custine 
were declined, and shortly afterwards the Duke was leading 
‘is Prussians through the defiles of the Argonnes. The 
celebrated manifesto to the French people, which, as Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice says, “ embodied all the fiercest pas- 
sions of the French emigrés,” was drawn up by the secretary 
to the Comte de Provence, and signed by the Duke in con- 
sequence of the wishes of the miserable King of Prussia. 
“ Ah,” he said some years afterwards, “that unlucky mani- 
festo, I shall repent it to the last day of my life.” 

The story of the Duke’s French campaign is a kind of 
epitome of his career. He was one of those men of large 
intelligence and weak will, who are condemned to be un- 
fortunate. He had never the courage to abide by his own 
judgment, and was incapable of standing his ground even 
against the narrowest and most one-sided views, if they were 
but maintained with warmth and decision, and he had a 
fatal gift for lucid pessimism. To these flaws in character 
the retreat from Valmy and the double disaster of Jena and 
Auerstadlt may be largely attributed. He made, in fact. the 
common mistake of promising youths, that of living too 
long. 

“If he had gone down into the grave at the same date 
as the Emperor Leopold, men would have said afterwards 
that not the least of the misfortunes of Europe had been 
that, on the eve of the events which followed, she had un- 
timely lost the one man able to pilot her through those 
troublous times, the general able to lead her armies, the 
statesman pre-eminently fitted to moderate victory by pru- 
dence ; and historians would have delighted to linger round 
the problem of what the later action of his life might have 
been.” 

We could have wished that the author had either ex- 
panded his book to a greater length, or else been more ex- 
clusively personal and psychological in his treatment. We 
should have been glad to know something more about the 
Court and Government of Brunswick and about the 
numerous military engagements in which the Duke took 
part. As it is, much of the book is taken up with a very cur- 
sory sketch of European war and diplomacy during a long 
and crowded period of history, and we are forced to take 
even so vital a matter as the Duke’s military reputation upon 
trust, since Lord Edmond has not left himself the space in 
which to demonstrate it. This, in fact, is one of the rare 
cases in which a book may be condemned for being in- 
sufficiently long. 
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A PLAY OF PLAUTUS. 


THE CapTivi OF PLautus. Edited with Introduction, Appa- 
ratus Criticus, and Commentary, by W.M. Lindsay, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of St. Andrews. 
London: Methuen and Co. tos, 6d. 


It is pleasant to welcome this handsome and scholarly 
edition of the Captivi; for dear to all lovers of Latin is 
Plautus, the strong, manly, kind-hearted, jovial play- 
wright, the boisterous punster, the true child of sunny 
Italy. And the Captivi, as Lessing has preached, is his 
greatest comedy, admirable in its plot and excellently 
humorous, but dignified, moreover, by a romantic 
chivalry and tenderness that sounds a strangely modern 
note amid the fierce turmoil of the Punic war, when 
Plautus lived and jested. Mr. Lindsay has brought to 
his task a ripe scholarship and special knowledge of the 
older Latin and of Plautine criticism such as is pos- 
sessed by few labourers in this field. His text is a new 
and independent revision. Beneath the text are printed 
a judicious apparatus criticus and a commentary, whose 
length is justified by the light thrown on the poet’s 
language and metre. 

The most interesting part of the book is the very 
full introduction (pp. 1-102) dealing with the manu- 
scripts, the prosody, and the metre. The treatment of 
the manuscripts, though concise, is clear and complete. 
These manuscripts belong to two families. The first 
is represented by the Ambrosian palimpsest, now at 
Milan, written in capital letters during the fourth or 
possibly third century. In the seventh or eighth 
century the original writing of the manuscript was 
defaced, and a portion of the Old Testament written 
above it, an act of vandalism characteristic of the 
Church, that grand foe to learning. The second family 
is composed of a number of manuscripts later in date, 
and written in minuscule script. This family is called 
the Palatine, because two manuscripts of this group 
belonged once to the library of the Elector Palatine at 
Heidelberg, where one still remains, while the other 
has passed into the Vatican. To this family belongs 
the lost Codex Turnebi, preserved in a collation dis- 
covered by Mr. Lindsay in the Bodleian Library ; this 
identification, however, has been disputed by Mr. 
Sonnenschein, a fact about which Mr. Lindsay is silent. 
As regards the relation of the two families to each other, 
Mr. Lindsay considers that they represent ‘‘ rather two 
different editions, which had in many passages been 
assimilated through the adoption by one of some read- 
ings of the other, than two copies of the same edition 
which were beginning to exhibit points of dissimilarity ” 

. 11). 
© The discussion of the prosody and metre constitutes 
a masterly guide to Plautine versification, in which are 
gathered and digested the scattered materials of mono- 
graphs and books not readily accessible. Few things 
are more curious than the fluctuations of quantity in 
Latin poetry. With Plautus the influence of colloquial 
pronunciation was strong ; it enabled him, for instance, 
to shorten into a pyrrhic words like adest, which if 
sounded with due regard for their formation are an 


iambus. Ennius introduced stricter quantitative rules ; 
but it was long before poetical diction conformed 
to the rigid system which it attained in the 


Augustan poets, and indeed the colloquial pronun- 
ciation clung throughout tenaciously to some words 
such as anchdra (ayxipx) and bracchtum (Bpaxiov). Mr. 
Lindsay’s truly scientific treatment of Plautine prosody 
iu relation to the prosody of Latin poets generally 
derives special interest from its bearing on the more 
familiar poets, and cannot fail to encourage a broader 
acquaintance with Latin prosody than is at present in 
vogue in England, where our knowledge, if precise, 
is yetapt to be narrow. How interesting, for instance, 
is the Law of ‘‘ Breves Breviantes,” due to colloquial 
pronunciation, by which, after a short syllable an 
unaccented long syllable was pronounced “ half-long,” 


and might be scanned short as well as long. This is 
the constant custom of Plautus, and is so strongly 


rooted in Latin that it reappears in the later 
and more precise poets in scansions such as 
vidén (Verg.), cavé (Catull. Hor. Ov.), sci 


(Verg.) mentzd (Hor.), and is especially prominent’ 
in the poets of the Silver Age. No less interesting 
is the wide prevalence of hiatus, which Ritschl 
attempted to restrict within narrow limits, disastrously 
for the text of Plautus, which was subjected to much 
arbitrary alteration in order to satisfy rules made in 
Germany. The value of the great critical edition un- 
dertaken by Ritschl’s pupils, Loewe Goetz and 
Schoell, is seriously impaired by their deference to his 
principles. An opposite and wiser course has been 
adopted in the admirable edition of Leo, who leaves 
hiatus generally in the lines of Plautus, though not 
necessarily believing that the poet wrote them so. Mr. 
Lindsay steers a middle course, admitting hiatus freely, 
but only when it conforms to certain definite laws 
which he lays down. For example, he draws attention 
to the hiatus which is found in the middle of lines 
where a letter is read aloud : 


‘When one thinks of the traditional way ot reading aloud 
a letter on the modern stage, the pauses occasioned by the 
pretended difficulty of deciphering the writing, or by the 
affectation of incredulity or of astonishment at what the letter 
is found to contain, or by the meaning glances directed at 
the audience, one persuades oneself that the numerous cases 
of hiatus in passages like vv 756 sqq. of the Asinaria may 
have really come from Plautus himself. The Parasite is 
reading to Diabolus the draft of the proposed contract with 
Diabolus’ mistress, and, I fancy, emphasises in the earlier 
part the different provisions of the contract by appropriate 
pauses.” (p. 53.) 


The discussion of prosody is succeeded by a full 
account of the different metres used by Plautus, a 
subject full of difficulty on account of the unscientific 
and often palpably wrong arrangement of the lines in 
the MSS. The technical details can be studied only in 
connexion with the text. 

The commentary is ample and elaborate, and is 
enlivened by an appreciative analysis of the play, scene 
by scene. Perhaps a little more translation of difficult 
passages might have been added, and space gained for 
this by curtailing some of the linguistic notes, though 
many of these are of high importance, such as 
those on reconciliassere (168), eccum (169), and ast 
(683). A few remarks on details must close this 
notice of an attractive edition. Line 31, summoque 
genere captum esse equitem Aleum, is regarded as defec- 
tive by Mr. Lindsay on account of the hiatus. He 
suggests either that capf/um is a corruption of captivum 
or that a word has dropped out, e.g., captum unum. 
It seems simpler to allow the hiatus, and regard the 
line as sound, the course taken by Professor Elmer in 
his excellent edition. The same remark applies to 
lines 169 and 7oo. Line 171 Mr. Lindsay ingeniously 
proposes to read hoc illum me mutare ERG. Confido 
fore. Line 201 etulatione haud opus est: oculis multa 
mira aitis is printed for multa oculis multa miraclitis 
MSS. The emendation is Mr. Lindsay’s, but will 
hardly be generally accepted. Perhaps we should read 
oculis multam iam additis, ‘‘ You are now punishing 
your eyes.” Line 431, cavé/o is altered to cave tu 
(Bentley). In view of Asin, 372, it is probable that the 
shortening is from Plautus, and the text should not be 
altered. Line 527, perdidit me A ristophontes hic qui venit 
modo intro is ingeniously rearranged so as to form a 
trochaic octonarius, thus Aic modo qui venit intro. 
Line 550, guz sputatur morbus, an early alteration 
insputatur is adopted. I believe gui sputatur to be 
sound: the form is a colloquial deponent, like spernor 
for sperno in luv. 4, 4: the disease which spits, foams 
at the mouth, aptly describes epilepsy. In line 923, 
quom te reducem tuo patri reddiderunt to remedy the 
faulty metre of the Bacchiac tetrameter Mr. Lindsay 
reads redducem (Schneider). But the form reddux is 
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highly doubtful, and does not occur in the MSS. of 
Plautus Rudens, gog, to which he appeals. Brix’s 
transposition, guom reducem tuo te patri reddiderunt, is 
a simpler remedy. 

The book is printed both beautifully and correctly. 
It cannot fail to give a great stimulus to the study of 
Plautus in England. 


S. G. OWEN. 





GASPARY IN ENGLISH. 


THE History OF EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE TO THE DEATH 
oF DanTE. Translated from the German of Adolf Gaspary ; 
together with the author's additions to the Italian translation 
(1887), and with supplementary biographical notes (1887- 
1899). By Herman Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. London: George 
Belland Sons, 1901. js. 6d. 


AN English translation of Gaspary’s Geschichte der 
Italienischen Literatur is an event on which all persons 
interested in the welfare of Italian studies may be expected 
to felicitete themselves. Dr. Herman Oelsner, to whom the 
credit belongs, deplores the fact that such studies—Dante 
always excepted—are at a very low ebb in England, a state 
of things for which he finds it difficult to account. ‘The fault, 
he thinks, lies, in part at least, with our educational and 
examining bodies, whose treatment of Italian he stigmatises 
as grandmotherly. Our own belief is that the neglect of 
Italian is due to a number of concurrent causes more or less 
independent of each other. We should place first the tra- 
ditional disregard of modern languages by our public schools 
and universities, in which they have been rated, so to speak, 
as “extras.” At present matters are somewhat better than 
was the case formerly. French, at all events, is nominally 
indispensable ; and German is tolerated as a substitute for 
Greek. Italian, however, is seldom or never taught, even 
in ladies’ schools. Why is this? In the eighteenth, and 
during the early part of the nineteenth, century Italian occu- 
pied precisely the position that German does to-day. Open 
Sir Charles Grandison, and you will discover the dramatis 
personae grouped under two heads—English and Italians. 
That is a tribute to the politeness, or, as we say now, the 
culture of the peninsula in an age in which Germany, like 
our German kings, was supposed to care little either for 
“boetry” or “bainting.” Then Filicaja was a name to 
conjure with, his verse made women weep, but to-day, how 
many dames of fashion are cognisant that he ever sang? 
Before the twin-effulgences of Goethe and Schiller Filicaja’s 
light went out. Coleridge and, still more, Carlyle, com- 
pelled recognition of Germany’s awakening, and German 
studies became the mode. The late Dr. Buchheim, by his 
excellent editions of German classics, did much to further 
the movement which, as German industrial competition be- 
comes more acute, will perpetually gain ground. All this 
has operated, and will operate, to the disadvantage of 
Italian, which, from a commercial standpoint, is less favour- 
ably situated even than Spanish. 

Thus, with respect to the future of Italian studies in 
this country, we confess to a feeling of pessimism. We fear 
that they will be confined almost entirely to fachleute and 
specialists. In justification of our belief, we may point to 
the circumstance that influences which might have been 
deemed effectual have long been at work. English litera- 
ture, from the days of Chaucer and Lydgate to the days of 
Ruskin and Browning, has always been sensitive to Itaiian 
charm—Browning even, as Mr. Birrell slily hints, a little 
wearying us by his constant courtship. Ouida’s novels, and 
the homage paid by some of our Jitterateurs to living Italians 
—more particularly Gabriele D’Annunzio—do not, prob- 
ably, create a desire to learn Italian. As things are, Italian 
cannot be acquired at school, and it is not every middle-aged 


person who will emulate that renowned preacher Robert Hall 
by striving, with the help of a dictionary, to mend a defec- 
tive education and decipher Dante in the original. At 
present, therefore, though we say it with regret, we hold that 
the prospects of Italian, so far as England is concerned, are 
distinctly gloomy, and that in spite of the fact that the 
political relations between the two countries have long been 
extremely cordial, rising at times to enthusiasm. 

This very consideration, however, should augment our 
gratitude to those who, like Dr. Oelsner, step into the breach 
and endeavour to rectify an unsatisfactory and, in some 
ways, discreditable state of affairs. The translator of Gas- 
pary is known to Dantophiles as the author of an informing 
work Dante in France, which is in German, and of the 
Le Bas prize essay for 1894, The Influence of Dante on 
Modern Thought, which is in English. Accordingly, he is 
no novice, and may be’ considered to possess exceptional 
qualifications for his task. German is a difficult language to 
translate, the abstract terms being especially troublesome, 
so that we are by no means sure that, granted a fair know- 
ledge of English, a more adequate version will not resuit, 
if the translator is, as we take Dr. Oelsner to be, of German 
nationality. We observe, however, that he has not re- 
sisted all temptations to edit. Some of the chapters have 
been renamed—a schoolmaster-like proceeding for which 
there appears no sufficient reason, though excusable, per- 
haps, if, in the translator's opinion, tending to assist Gas- 
pary’s intention. The author migh* not have resented even 
greater liberties, inasmuch as Signor Zingarelli, with Gas- 
pary’s approval, introduced a number of changes into the 
Italian version, which is, in some respects, more valuable 
than the original work. Again, the two volumes in which 
the history has been hitherto contained are evidently to be 
converted into four. This may seem a small matter, but 
we cannot say that we like the arrangement. Dr. Oelsner 
remarks in the preface, “ The following pages, which repre- 
sent only a portion of the first volume in the original, have 
been separated from the rest as being complete in them- 
selves.” If this course has been adopted for the convenience 
of the publishers, the fact should be clearly stated, for more, 
it appears to us, is involved in this matter of division than is 
evident on the surface, more perhaps than has occurred even 
to Dr. Oelsner. 

By announcing that “the pages are complete in them- 
selves,” the translator conveys the impression that, with the 
death of Dante, we reach the close of an epoch. ‘This, 
unless we are deceived, is an impression that Gaspary 
would have wished to avoid, and his first volume 
is extended so as to include Petrarch and other 
writers of a later date. Italian literature falls, as 
it were, naturally into certain well-defined periods 
standing in close relation with political developments. 
There is the period of the origins, beginning in 1220, and 
associated with the struggle between Ghibelline imperalism, 
which, thanks to Frederick II., had obtained firra footing in 
Southern Italy, and the Guelf interest, which democratic 
and Popish in tendency, was destined to triumph by the 
seating at Naples of the Angevins, and the erection of a 
popular government, in 1282, at Florence. ‘To this suc- 
ceeds the Tuscan period, which lasts to the fourth quarter 
of the fourteenth century, and dies with the deaths of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. On the suppression of the Ciompi, 
in 1378, the era of democracy is supplanted by the age of 
the despots, coincident, on the literary side, with the period 
of the Renaissance, which ends in 1494, the year of Poli- 
tian’s death. Dr. Oelsner’s pages are not “ complete in them- 
selves,” since Dante was not only the most eminent repre- 
sentative of the Tuscan school, but his influence outlived 
him. It may be said to have continued until, at least, 348, 
the time of the great pestilence, when Petrarch fell in love 
with Madonna Laura, and the idea of the Decameron first 
presented itself to Boccaccio. Not, of course, that Dante 
was ever wholly forgotten or effaced. At the height of the 
Renaissance he was still, to use Voltaire’s expression, an 
oracle. “ Attavanti,” says Dr. Garnett, “cites from the 
pulpit Dantes ille noster as copiously and as reverently as 
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any of the Fathers. Even in the age of the Renaissance, 
Pius the Fourth’s cardinals cap quotations from ‘Dante 
as the last notes of Palestrina’s Mass of Pope Mar- 
cellus die down the aisles of St. Peter's.” Never- 
theless, it is clear that Dante’s spell was in a measure 
broken at the date mentioned. To pause here might have 
involved some inconvenience, and the ideal method would 
no doubt have been to include in the first volume the whole 
of the Tuscan period. That would have constituted a real 
iunprovement, which might perhaps have been attained by 
relegating the supplementary matter to a general appendix. 
Or if changes were necessitated by practical considerations, 
why did not Dr. Oelsner avail himself of the opportunity to 
expand his meagre preface into a critical and biographical 
introduction? A contribution of this kind might have been 
—but it is not too late—excellent compensation for disturb- 
ance. We have to thank him for additions to the biblio- 
graphy, but Dr. Oelsner would hesitate to call even that 
complete. 

For the earlier periods of Italian literature—the work 
does not extend beyond the sixteenth century—Gaspary’s 
history is beyond question the most suitable introduction. 
Ginguené’s Histoire Litteraire d’Italie is meritorious, but, 
written so long ago as 1811-19, since when the study of 
Dante, and, indeed, of the whole literature, has advanced by 
leaps and bounds, is necessarily, in many respects, out of 
date. Of the works that have appeared since Emiliani- 
Giudici’s is interesting and original but hariliy authoritative, 
while Settembrini’s Zezioni are vitiated by the unsound prin- 
ciple which Giannone applied to the aationz! history and 
Rossetti to the interpretation of the Comedy—undue em- 
phasis on the secular conflict between Church and Empire. 
T’rancesco de Sanctis, again, excels rather as an essayist than 
as a literary historian properly so called. The only writer 
that can be put in competition with Gaspary is, in fact, 
Adolfo Bartoli, and Bartoli is too negative, too sceptical, to 
be accepted, always and everywhere, as a safe guide. If he 
has demolished some ancient myths, he has committed him- 
self to untenable theories, and is markedly deficient in the 
dispassionate, judicial temper in which difficult questions 
should be approached. His name is especially identified 
with the vain hypothesis that Beatrice was a pure abstraction. 
Gaspary is entirely free from such eccentricities, his work 
being distinguished by wisdom and sobriety, a3 well as by 
ripe learning. His writings have great charm, which springs, 
we think, largely from personal enjoyment of the poetry and 
prose discussed, but Gaspary did not neglect the labours 
of others, the fast accumulating store of special treatises. 
His history, therefore, represents a huge amount of assimi- 
lated material, to obtain which one would need to go to an 
infinity of sources, and that, for the average reader, is out of 
the question. Nor can it be affirmed that its value has been 
much impaired by later investigation. On many of the 
topics—the Tuscan lyric, for example—Gaspary is still equal 
to the best. 





TWO SUBJECTS FOR LEGAL REFORM. 


THE WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION AcT, 1897: A PLEA FOR 
REvision. By R. T. Thomson. London: Effingham Wilson. 


How To Avorp PAYMENT OF Dest. By a Solicitor. 


London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co. 2s. 


Tue author of the first of these books explains in his pre- 
face that he does not pretend to deal with the Compensation 
Act from a legal standpoint: rather he seeks to present the 
attitude of the “ business man” towards Mr. Chamberlain’s 
far from businesslike masterpiece. In fact, it is plain, both 
from the description of Mr. Thomson’s qualifications on the 
title-page and from the contents of some of his chapters, 
that he is deeply interested in the insurance of employers 
against their liabilities under the Act, and it is easy to 
understand the difficulty of drawing up a scale of premiums 
so long as the operation of the new statute is so un- 


certain. Mr. Thomson is very severe on the refinements of 
interpretation to be extracted from the ever-increasing mass 
of case-law piled upon every section—the multitude of these 
decisions is certainly alarming, but we feel inclined to ques- 
tion whether this presentation of the layman’s view does 
quite adequate justice to the prevailing good sense of the 
Court of Appeal in finding a meaning for clauses so per- 
plexing. The wonder is that the Lords Justices have done 
so well. It was perhaps inevitable that a piece of legisla- 
tion which strikes at the root of existing conceptions of 
liability should present certain difficulties of interpretation, 
but the trouble has arisen not over the noveltv of the point 
of view, but over the want of consistency, of clearness, of 
definition—of everything, in short, which the most intelli- 
gent of Ministries aid the most highly-paid of law officers 
might have been expected to secure. “I do not think it 
possible,” said Lord Justice Collins the other day, “to give 
any clear and satisfactory interpretation which will be pei- 
fectly consistent with all the provisions of the Act. I have 
long since come to the conclusion that this is impossible, 
and therefore I have to make the best guess that I can at 
what the Legislature must be taken to have meant.” Not 
since the Statute of Uses, probably, has there been so wide 
a gulf between the anticipated and the actual operation of 
a Parliamentary enactment. And so Mr. ‘Thomson cries out 
for a new version—not for amendment, but for the substitu- 
tion of plain English for what one learned Judge has called 
“this Chinese puzzle.” But we look in vain to the end of 
Mr. Thomson’s book for an appendix containing the draft 
of the Act as he would express it. ; 

The author of How te Avoid Payment of Debt is 
not a contributor to the “ How to” series, but is a solicitor 
who desires to call attention to the need for reform in 
another branch of English law. His book may be ex- 
pected to be in great demand among the gentry whose 
dealings he describes (always assuming it can be bought 
cn credit), but he has wisely avoided securing a host of 
unprofitable clients by remaining anonymous and giving 
no clue to his address. His main thesis is that the 
modern law of debt renders it unnecessary for anyone to 
pay his debts unless his conscience or his honour prompts 
him to do so. This is in strange contrast to the proposi- 
tion still sometimes advanced that the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt is only nominal, because debtors are 
still committed to prison for failing to comply with judicial 
orders for payment. Certainly, no one who is acquainted 
with the population of a modern prison will doubt that 
debtors occasionally, by this indirect means, occupy the 
pews specially curtained off for them in the prison chapel, 
but whether the worst class of fraudulent debtor—namely, 
the debtor in high life who thinks it “bad form” to pay 
tradesmen—ever gets his deserts is another matter. 
This little book is full of interesting suggestions for reform 
—suggestions all the more valuable, because the author 
combines with his zeal and knowledge a real appreciation of 
the dangers of a harsh law of debt. Whatever the short- 
comings of these days, we don’t want the days of the Fleet 
and the Marshalsea to return. 





ENGAGING NAMBY-PAMBY. 


THE JOURNAL OF Mrs. FENTON, 1826-1830. London: 
Arnold, 1go1. 


MAcauLay thought it worth while to make a long digres- 
sion, in his essay on Sir William Temple, upon the value of 
Dorothy Osborne’s correspondence and that “ vile phrase ” 
the dignity of history. In our generation it is rare to find 
an editor of anybody’s letters, diary, or memoirs defending 
a publication of the kind as modestly and sensibly as Sir 
Henry Lawrence does, in his preface, the Journal of Mrs. 
Fenton. Mrs. Fenton, if a “notable” woman in the eigh- 


Edward 


teenth century acceptation, was by no means a celebrity of 
her time ; she did not make history nor frequent its makers : 
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she was a Derry woman of good family, who married suc- 
cessively a Scottish and an Irish soldier ; lived for two years 
in India, for a few months in the Isle of France, and settled 
finally in Van Diemen’s Land, where her second husband, 
a prominent colonist, became Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly ; and died there, at Fenton Forest, in 1875. This 
book, which is the narrative of four years’ wanderings, may 
be confidently recommended to readers who have the art of 
literary evisceration (or of skipping), because it contains 
much lively and agreeable writing, but still more because it 
reflects colonial manners during a period of very active ex- 
pansion, and the features of an extinct but real and very 
interesting type of Englishwoman. 

One has the sensation, whether Mrs. Fenton writes 
from Dinapore or Chinsurah or Fort William, from Grande 
River or Port Louis or Hobarton, of moving beside her in 
a society of exiles. Soldiers and sailors, planters and 
officials, they seem to be genuinely homesick, and striving as 
cheerfully as possible to preserve in these distant lands the 
uncorrupted model of metropolitan social habits, with all! 
their primness, caution, and ceremony. Mrs. Fenton 
describes Oriental scenery with the elaborate raptures of 
the quite old-fashioned tourist ; but about native life, and 
even about European administration, she is nearly silent. 
There is an interesting glimpse of the friendly Anglo-French 
society of Mauritius at that date, and of the early condition 
of ‘Tasmania, while that island was still a penal settlement ; 
but the diarist’s shrewd observation is far more constantly 
exercised in dissecting the characters of the people of her 
own class with whom she is brought in contact. Mrs. 
Fenton was a little blue for her time, but her great quality 
is a languid and introspective sentimentality, fed on Byron, 
Moore, and Mrs. Hemans (she writes amiable elegies her- 
self) and expressed in an ample and garrulous style which is 
often engaging. She “ makes her toilet ” before dinner, and 
calls her husband “ Fenton.” 


-. oe 





PENALTY OF DEATH. 


THE PENALTY OF DEATH; OR, THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT. By Josiah Oldfield, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. (England). London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1901. 3s. 6d. 


It may be that the fate of instituiions is settled by a formal 
discussion of their merits ; but it seems more likely that an 
antiquated habit falls into disuse when men feel that it has 
survived most of the elements of the order to which it 
belonged, and is against the spirit of the present time. A man 
may agree with Mr. Oldfield’s disapproval of the penalty of 
death, and yet wish that he had been silent about his reasons, 
or had put his case in a different way. It is difficult to 
indict a nation, and not much easier to affirm general propo- 
sitions about the effect of the penalty of death. Mr. Oid- 
field quotes a statement on which if he had paused a little 
longer he might have begun to doubt the validity of many of 
his own theories ; the statement, which is taken from Lom- 
broso’s Ethical Statistics of America, is that homicides are 
perpetrated in a ratio fairly corresponding to the nationali- 
ties of the murderers. 

“Scandinavians commit murders in America in the 
proportion of 5.8 per 100,000 ; Germans, 9.7 ; English, 10 ; 
Irish, 7.5; Austrians, 7.2; French, 27.4; Italians, 58.1 ; 
Mexicans, 116.9.” 

This weakens all inferences that might be drawn in 
support of the view that capital punishment is a deterrent. 
A very little reflection will show the hopelessness of trying 
to establish the truth of one or other opinion. It may be 
argued that the continued occurrence of murder in this 
country shows that the extreme penalty is no deterrent ; it 
shows that it is not a universal deterrent ; as long as it is 
mz.intained, we cannot say how many people are deterred by 
it from committing murder. ‘The folly seems to lie in 


supposing that any punishment would have a common effect 
on a great number of people. This consideration seems to 
Vitiate the use of all social experiments. Men are not 
chemicals. Mr. Oldfield’s own use of the Swiss experience 
shows how easy it is to ward off inconvenient results by 
appealing to the uncertainty which arises from the plurality 
of causes and intermixture of effects. 

Capital punishment was abolished in Switzerland in 
1874, but was reintroduced in 1879. ‘That. is to say, the 
Cantons recovered the right to re-establish the penalty, 
of which, however, only seven out of the twenty-two have 
availed themselves, and among them the law has been a 
dead letter. The mention of Switzerland suggests one 
service of the book in reminding us that few European 
nations are more conservative than the English in their 
attachment to medizval notions of punishment. It will 
strike some of Mr. Oldfield’s readers as curious that though 
he pleads for the abolition of the extreme penalty in the 
name of humanity, he does not seem averse from various 
proposals of nervous mutilation, designed to render power- 
less for the rest of their days spared murderers. Such sug- 
gestions seem scarcely less fantastical than the curious 
proposals of Bentham; and most people will reject them 
in favour of the more obvious alternative of imprisonment 
for life. This sentence, by the way, is hardly ever carried 
out, even under the harsh penal system of this country. 
It is a rule at the Home Office to consider the subjects of 
long sentences of penal servitude at the end of ten, fifteen, 
and twenty years; and few serve twenty years. As Mr. 
Oldfield points out, society has never suffered by the libera- 
tion, after many years, of a reprieved murderer. This is 
not hard to believe. Men who commit crimes of violence 
are not, as a rule, habitual criminals; the criminal class is 
composed chiefly of those who live on society, who prey 
on property. This distinction is well recognised in practice, 
for those who are imprisoned for culpable homicide, and 
are liberated on license, are more likely to have the con- 
ditions of their license remitted than housebreakers in a 
like plight. Before concluding, we wish to refer to Mr. 
Oldfield’s account of his correspondence with men of posi- 
tion on the subject of his book. It is almost needless to 
say that most of the bishops were in favour of capital 
punishment, while some of the leading Nonconformist 
divines were against it; so were several governors of 
prisons, and none of these believed in the deterrent effect ; 
of its reformatory power it would imply untoward levity 
even to speak. 

H. M. C. 





FICTION. 


Tue Wuite Cottacé. By Zack. Westminster: Constable and 


Co. 


Jack Raymonpb. By E. L. Voynich. London: Heinemann. 


ANNA LomBarpD. By Vic‘oria Cross. London: John Long. 


WE had occasion to remark a few weeks ago that the 
New Woman was losing self-consciousness. There is a 
Newer Woman who has not yet gained it Certainly 
there is no suggestion of the prig about the three books we 
have chosen to discuss this week ; they are rather the work, 
if we may so speak without offence, of the young barbarian. 
The White Cottage, Jack Raymond, and Anna Lombard 
differ considerably in artistic merit, and, if we mistake not, 
in intention, but they all bear on them the stamp of a 
modern school that may perhaps be called the school of 
the Newer Woman. This school claims descent from the 
French realists, but it has considerably limited the scope of 
Realism. All that is left of the laborious efforts of Flau- 
bert and Zola to tell the truth is a little plain speaking, and 
Realism is interpreted as, first, candcur, secondly, candour, 
and thirdly, candour. But the distinguishing quality of 
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this school is not so much in its artistic method as in its 
philosophy or rather its attitude towards life. It is hard 
to express its barbaric yaup in direct language, but a few 
circumlocutions may indicate what we mean. It is con- 
tinually suggesting heroic remedies for rnheroic evils and 
dealing dislocating blows at the straw bogies of life. ‘The 
minor sorrows of the world are magnified into great psycho- 
logical horrors and either left unrelieved or contrasted with 
the great lawless joys. Tragedy and the dear little joys of 
life are rarely taken into account. Ideas are everything 
and facts nothing, a state of affairs which, when taken in 
conjunction with the realistic method, produces startling 
results. Conduct we should gather from the works of the 
most crude of these novelists is the only language that 
always lies, and a crime is not a crime if someone will only 
say loudly and confidently that the man who committed it 
was not a criminal or not responsible for his actions. The 
Newer Woman is out of temper with the scheme of things, 
and strives vigorously to put Providence in the wrong. 
Having thus generalised by way of preface, let us pro- 
ceed to make exceptions of the books under discussion. 
An individual work of art of any merit is nearly sure to be 
greater than its class, and “ Zack’s” new novel is so con- 
siderably greater that it would be difficult to apply to it 
any special one of the strictures we have laid on the school 
as a whole. Readers of On Trial, however, will appre- 
ciate her inclusion among this group of writers, still more 
so if it is to show in what respects the author of that 
interesting novel can rise above it. The White Cottage is 
a passionate little tragedy, which in construction and artistic 
reserve seems to us a striking advance on any previous 
work of “ Zack’s.” She here presents us with one of the 
constant ironies of life, the success of the ungodly at the 
expense of the godly. Mark Tavy was a deserving and 
upright fisherman—even if he had the mistortune to know 
it—and loved Luce Myrtle with a tender devotion. She 
was about to marry him when Ben Lupin, the successful 
village scamp who “ loved to hold life in a careless hand,” 
turned up, bought the cottage that Mark had his eye on 
and carried off the maid. Mark’s hopes of revenge in the 
estrangement of the pair that have taken the light out of 
his life die down before their mutual devotion, but rise 
again when he discovers that Ben has another wife living. 
For Luce’s sake he decides not to use his knowledge. But 
others know; Ben is sent to prison for five years, and 
Mark’s hour seems to have come. At first Luce will have 
none of him, but as the years pass fear of her released 
lover wrings a reluctant “yes” from her in answer to 
Mark’s persistent and tender courtship. On the night of 
Ben’s release, as Mark comes to claim her, he discovers on 
his way that his rival’s wife is dead. He almost decides 
not to tell Luce, but as he enters the cottage, he cries out: 





“Luce, Luce! You be free to marry who you wull !’ 
“ But she had not waited to be released. 


The cottage was 
empty ; she had left it to follow Lupin. 


So Mark was left with nothing but his sense of right- 
doing, and his dreams of what might have been. This is 
the tale that is told as simply and directly as the best of 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s village melodramas, but with a sardonic 
note in its reference to the larger issues of life that recalls 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. Frank but not brutally so, without 
spontaneous humour, but with a very useful substitute, 
slight, but strong, this novel should serve to consvlidate 
“ Zack’s” reputation, though we do not anticipate for it 
the popularity of On Trial. 

Those who were struck, as we were, by the poignant 
note of Ze Gadfly and its moving pictures of Italian revolu- 
tionary circles, will take up Mrs. Voynich’s new novel with 
mingled hopes and fears. Those who anticipate and desire 
a thorough harrowing will not be disappointed with /aci: 
Raymond. ‘Those, however, who hoped that the crudeness 
of the first book would be remedied and that a deeper note, 
better construction, and more restraint would mark an 
advance in artistic methods will only be irritated by the 
high falsetto in which this almost impossible and quite un- 
lovely tale is shrieked in their ears. Here is a sketch of the 


plot. Two orphans, Jack and Moll Raymond, who inherit 
artistic temperaments from their mother, are brought up by 
their uncle, a cruel clergyman of the Church of England. 
Moll soon learns, and at an early age tells her brother, in 
words that take away our belief in her once and for all, that 
the best way is to be good, for then people let you alone. 
Jack is not good, in fact he is impossibly wicked, and the 
clergyman gets many opportunities of enjoying his favourite 
sport, which is inflicting bodily torture on living creatures. 
At last a climax comes. A knife that Jack has stolen is 
found in the possession of a vendor of indecent pictures, 
and the boy is accused of a naughtiness towards which he 
has no leanings. He refuses either to confess or to excul- 
pate himself, and is nearly flogged to death by his delighted 
uncle. After a severe illness Jack manages to get himself 
sent to a boarding school, and never darkens the clergy- 
man’s door again, fate befriending him in the person of a 
Polish lady who adopts him in gratitude for his having 
saved her little son from an unpleasant experience at school. 
Jack is saved by the sympathy and understanding of his 
new mother. He grows up a strong, self-reliant, clean 
Englishman, with a keen sense of justice, a port of shelter 
for the son of his good friend, who dies just as her ‘Theo 
makes a name for himself as a musician of transcendent 
genius. Jack, who has always been tender to those in pain, 
becomes a doctor. Meanwhile Moll has stayed on with 
the cruel uncle and his silly wife. Once or twice she sees 
Jack, and sympathy is re-established between them. On 
one of these occasions she meets the young musician, from 
whom she seems to shrink. Suddenly one night she turns 
up at her brother’s rooms, travel-stained and weary. She 
has been turned out of the rectory because she is about to 
have a child and will not acknowledge who the father is. 
Jack takes her in, and they live together for some years, the 
child being a great delight to them. Their happiness is not 
to last, however, for the child gets diphtheria and dies. A 
familiar look on the dead boy’s face makes Jack aware of 
its paternity. The father was Theo, the young musician. 
Molly excuses him with the threadbare theory, “Someone 
must pay for the music.” Jack wonders if the father realised 
that the child might have been left to people like their 
uncle. Molly says: “You are unjust. ‘There was never 
much danger for Johnny; surely you or I could have saved 
him from that if only with a little chloroform.” At that 
moment a telegram comes from ‘Theo asking for help. 
“ Something wrong with one of the duchesses, I suppose,” 
says Jack, and prepares to go and help. 

There this extraordinary tale ends. We have told the 
story, not quite impartially we fear, because it is the chief 
tribute to the undoubted vigour of the book that calm judg- 
ment is impossible, but as clearly as we can, because it seems 
to us to express the book better than detailed criticism couid 
and to show, what is the main weakness of the book, how 
little the early cruelty which one expects to be the malevo- 
lent force of the tale, affects the later history of the two 
sufferers. It is not so much a remarkable novel as the work 
of a remarkable person, whose violent prejudices and strik- 
ing theories, if they cannot be made to harmonise with the 
requirements of dramatic literature, give her work an indi- 
vidual note that arrests attention. 

We have left little space to deal with “ Victoria 
Cross’s” new novel, but, as it is the most representative of 
the school we have described, that is perhaps just as well. 
Anna Lombard is one of those sexual novels that are 
almost too naif to be called indecent. We cannot bring 
ourselves to take it seriously, and to be more than half 
amused that some fine descriptive passages and some power- 
ful imaginative effects should be marred by a strange 
vulgarity of image and often of thought. We feel quite sure 
that though “ Victoria Cross” may mean what she says 
about her characters, she cannot mean what they do, and 
we will forgive her even the heroine’s strangling of her baby 
--a somewhat crude way of removing an obstacle to her un- 
divided love for her husband—if she will give us more work 
like the fine Burmese scenes in the early part of the book. 


L. R. F. O. 
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We delayed reading Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim’s new 
novel from a somewhat dreary remembrance of his last. We 
were therefore agreeably surprised when we found ourselves 
in the grip of one of the most enthralling sensational stories 
that we have read for some time. There is an admirably- 
contrived plot in 7he Survivor (London: Ward, Lock, and 
Co.), and it is supported by good, clearly-drawn characters, 
plenty of movement, and quite a novel dramatic surprise, 
ably carried out, in the form of the sudden discovery that 
a character we have been looking on as villainous is really 
quite amiable. We will not particularise further for fear 
of spoiling a good story. We only regret that when the 
hero, after being a successful journalist and novelist, writes 
a play, it should be described thus: “It was a sweet and 
passionate story which leaped out from the lips of those 
fashionably-dressed but earnest men and women, grandly 
human, exquisitely told.” The antithesis is certainly 
grandly human. 

There are so many different sets at the Universities 
that any author who attempts to give a picture of Varsity 
life, unless he be a genius with a great power of synthesis, 
is sure to be derided by the majority of the members of that 
University. Mr. Inglis Allen has written an amusing and 
often witty, if slightly vulgar, account of A ’Varsity Man 
that we make no doubt a vast number of Oxford men would 
reject as aninsult to that ancient seat oflearning. Yet it is 
very likely, indeed we believe it to be true, that such menas 
the Youth, not quite so perfectly developed perhaps, do 
exist and do have adventures of the same kind, if not to the 
same degree, as he does. It iseasy to pick holes in such a 
book; we prefer to be amused as we were amused a few 
years ago by a book from Cambridge, called Peter Binney, 
Undergraduate. 

A Syndicate of Sinners, by Gertrude Warden (London: 
Digby, Long, and Co.), is a sensational story of blackmail 
and general villainy. It is written with considerable dash, 
and we follow the nefarious doings of the “ Helping Hand 
Syndicate” and its clever organiser, Van Hemelryck, with 
some interest to its final destruction, which is not accom- 
plished too easily to spoil a good story ofa well-known 
type. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Joseph Ackland writes a 
brief and interesting article on “The Revolution in the 
Incidence of Taxation.” His purpose is to prove that the 
income-tax is dangerously high and is paid by too few 
persons, and that indirect taxation, especially on intoxi- 
cants, should be increased. 


“ The most heavily taxed class,” he says, “in proportion 
to means, are the middle class with moderate income, say, 
not exceeding £1,000 a year.” 


Ninety-six per cent. of the income-tax payers belong, ap- 
parently, to this class. According to the tables given in this 
article the proportion obtained from income-tax has risen 
from 6°74 per cent. in 1875 to 27°66 per cent. in 1901. Such 
a financial policy may lead, Mr. Ackland fears, to “a 
demoralised democracy, legislating without responsibility 
to the taxgatherer.” This danger, of course, may be removed 
by lowering the limit of exemption from income-tax. It is 
easier to agree with Mr. Ackland’s views on the Rates Act 
and Licenses. “The proposal to renew the Agricultural 
Ratings Act, in the interests of the landowners, is the 
greatest public scandal of modern times.” 

Speaking of the taxation of intoxicants, Mr. Ackland 
says: 

‘* There would have been ample justification for a large 
increase in the burden on this group. So profitable has the 
trade been to those in it, that the mere possession of an 
annual license has increased the value of houses fourfold, 
fivefold, and even more. These appear to have been 
precisely the conditions for a large increase of taxation. 
The fact is, that the proportion paid by intoxicants has fallen 
from 47 to 33 per cent. of the total.” 


With the writer’s closing words, few Liberals can fail 
to agree. They include, we imagine, both the taxation or 
rating of ground or site values, and a revised graduation of 
the Excise duties which will make the bigger public-houses 
contribute to the revenue at the same rate as their poorer 
competitors. 

“Too long have the reorganisation of local taxation and 


of the licensing laws been suspended as golden fruit ready 
for plucking.” 


Truly the whirligig of time brings revenges! “An 
Imperial Yeoman, Lately a Prisoner ot War,” writing in 
this month’s Macmillan, tells the English people with an 
almost brutal candour that “in setting down (at the 
beginning of the South African War) the Free State Boers 
as a lot of simpletons” they fell “into a very grievous 
error.” This Yeoman naturally considered himself un- 
fortunate when he was taken prisoner early in June of last 

ear, but we ourselves cannot look upon his experiences 
in quite the same light, resulting as they have done in this 
admirable and edifying essay. When he fell into the 
enemy’s hands he very sensibly “ took every opportunity of 
ascertaining what their ideas were on the subject” of the 
war. Naturally he did not find those views exactly in accord- 
ance with his own, but we may note that there is scarcely any 
difference between the opinions of the Free Staters in 
June, 1900, and those of the English military experts— 
wise after the event—which are so freely expressed in 
May, 1901. 


‘They argued that their power of resistance was very 
little impaired by Lord Roberts’s advance through the centre 
of the country; as for the British occupying Bloemfontein, 
what of that? It was not their business to defend the 
towns ; they did their fighting on the ve/d¢ and in the 
kopjes, and we should find that we had yet plenty of work 
before us, Indeed, they freely criticised Lord Roberts’s 
tactics, and said that it puzzled them to understand what he 
was about in going right through the centre of the country, 
leaving them unmolested to watch his movements from the 
fastnesses on his flanks.” 


The Yeoman notes approvingly the respect and reve- 
rence entertained by the Free State Boer for Queen Victoria, 
and he writes more than half sympathetically (as is to be 
expected from a British gentleman) of the reasons which 
induced the Free Staters to throw in their lot with the 
Transvaal, considering that it was natural even for a Boer 
to believe that he would commit “a base act in deserting 
the sinking ship. Your Free State Boer is not with- 
out a share of sentiment in his composition.” All this not- 
withstanding the fact that the Free Staters do not appear 
to have had a high opinion of “the fighting capacity of the 
men from across the Vaal.” 

The Free Staters’ worst faults “have their root in an 
obstinate conservatism, a clinging to the old ways, a fervid 
abhorrence of anything in the nature of change.” Need 
anything more be said to recommend them to the kindly 
consideration of the followers of Lord Salisbury, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and Mr. Chaplin ? 


The article by Mrs. J. R. Green in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century and After, on “ Our Boer Prisoners,” is 
the most important contribution to the South African 
question that has been madelately. It is important because 
it brings before the public very forcibly the kind of thing 
with which the statesman of the reconstruction will have to 
deal. Mrs. Green’s sympathies are well-known, but in this 
paper she obtrudes no comment; the bulk ot it is simply 
transcription of things said to her by Boers in the prisoners’ 
camps at St. Helena, where she spent some weeks. Some 
of her evidence speaks only tothe Boer character, about 
which fair-minded observers have little to learn by this 
time. But what she heard of the Boer view of the political 
question is of the greatest moment. The fact that every 
prisoner attributed the war to the Jameson Raid will 
surprise no one with the smallest insight into human nature ; 
to a man they referred the loss of all their confidence in 
England’s good intentions to the time of that fatal 
crime—a crime whose authors, as they knew, were 
punished only nominally, or not at all, and to which they 
had good reason to believe our Government was a party. 
Again, she heard from all the thoughtful men among the 
Dutch and the Outlanders who had fought with them the 
same story; that time was bringing on a peaceful settle- 
ment of all the difficulties, when war was put into the hearts 
of the burghers by the ignorant, impatient policy of our 
Government. These and many points more Mrs. Green 
gives us as the Boer farmers put them to her, not as 
we have argued them out for ourselves. And the picture 
we get of them in their own sayings, the sense we get of 
the stuff they are made of, makes us think, with a chill of 
despair, not so much of the task we have set ourselves to 
do, as of the tools and the methods we have adopted for the 
doing of it. The end of Mrs. Green’s article contains an 
interesting suggestion of hers. She points out how the War 
Office management of these camps simply as military 
prisons is spoiling the future game of the Colonial Office, 
which will have these men to deal with as_ subjects in 
future. She would have them taken in hand by special 
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officers with a view to showing them as much as may be 
of the methods of government under which it is proposed to 
bring them, by means of organising the camps as little 
local governments. 

In the same number Mr. Frank Benson writes of “The 
National Theatre,” of which he is the consistent advocate, 
pointing out how much his art loses in this country by the 
absence of any systematic training. Mr. Yerburgh discusses 
“The Disastrous New Army Scheme” as everyone is dis- 
cussing it who has looked into the matter—with unqualified 
disapproval. 


The Fortnightly Review gives the first place to Sir 
Robert Hart with his article on “China, Reform and the 
Powers.” Sir Robert’s views are well-known, and his plea 
for “reasonableness, considerateness, recognition of the 
other side of the case, and reciprocal benefit” is what we 
are anxious to see in quarters other than Chinese. But 
whether Sir Robert will get what he wants, with the Powers 
in their present mood, seems more than doubtful. His plea 
for a missionary who will not want to bea political power 
is worth consideration. “The Chinee,” says Sir Robert, 
“is after all a man, and the best way to get on well with him 
is to treat him as a man ought to be treated.” 

Major Arthur Griffiths and Mr. Gerard Fiennes both 
write as military experts in condemnation of the unfortunate 
army scheme. “Towards a National Theatre” is an article 
in which Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe ranges himself beside Mr. 
Benson in the magazine just noticed. Mr. W. E. Garrett 
Fisher gives us the history of the late Mr. George Murray 
Smith’s great enterprise, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which was completed last year. Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., has a most suggestive article on the means of 
dealing with the very serious problem, how the House of 
Commons is to do its work, entitled “The Government, the 
House, and the Country.” He points out how great the 
congestion of business is becoming, and how clumsy and 
ineffective and productive of friction are the prevailing 
methods of treating it. He lays down a plan of systematic 
delegation of business to Committees, standing and other, 
of local dealing with local Bills, and of national Committees 
to deal with purely national measures. Mr. H.G. Wells 
continues his interesting “ Anticipations,” dealing this 
mouth with the probabilitics of the development of town 
ife in the future. 
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